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Businesses for Sale. 
IRCULATING LIBRARY, BERLIN 


WOOL, and FANCY STATIONERY TRADE, to 
be DISPOSED OF, on very advantageous Terms, situate in 
a Watering-place in the County of Kent. Coming in under 
2002, 

Apply to Messrs. Niel Mackenzie and Co. 77, Newgate- 
street ; or to E. F. 3, West-street, Gravesend. 





CHOLASTIC.—To be DISPOSED OF, 
immediately, a FINISHING SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES (average income from 500/, to 700/.) well estab- | 
lished, and without a single Vacancy. 
Address to “ L. S.”’ care of Mr. Ramsay, Auctioneer and 
Estate Agent, &c. 21, Percy-street, Bedford-square. 
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fhe STATIONERS’ ASSISTANTS.— 

WANTED, a Respectable Youth, 17 or 18 ‘years of 
age, who has been some time at the Business, and who will 
not be afraid of work, to assist as UNDER SHOPMAN 
in a Retail Establishment. 

Apply to Messrs. Cross and Son, 18, Holborn, stating on 
what terms he will render his services, and by whom he was 
last employed. 
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UMMERLY’S ART-MANUFACTURES, 
designed by eminent English Artists. 

A BRIDE’S INKSTAND, 2/, 2s. and PAPER WEIGHT, 
9s. by J. Bet. 

BEER-JUG. By 
of Society of Arts.) 
WATER-VASE IN GLASS (Enamelled), 


By H. J. Townsenp. 188. (Gold Medal 
By R. Rep- 
GRAVE, A.R.A, . 2/. 12s. 6d. 
CARVED WOOD BRACKETS. 
pair, 5/7. 5s, 
SOCIETY OF ARTS’ PRIZE MILK-JUG, in Silver 
and Glass. By F. SuMMERLY. 
Sold by J. Cundall, 12, Old Bond-street, and all 
respectable dealers, 
A Catalogue sent on receipt of a postage-stamp. 


By S. Detor. The 





Education. 
REPARATION for the UNIVERSITIES. 


—A Married Clergyman, the Incumbent of a Beauti- 
ful and Healthy Parish, twenty miles from London, accus- 
tomed to Tuition, is desirous of filling a VACANCY, occa- 
sioned by one of his Pupils, the son of a Noble, leaving him 
for Oxford. 

Direct to Rev, “‘ A. B.”? No, 14, Montague-place, 
Bryanston-square. 
RIVATE EDUCATION for GENTLE- 
MEN’S SONS.—A Beneficed Clergyman, of twenty 
years’ experience in tuition, formerly Prizeman and Scholar 
of his College, assisted by his Curate, a Scholar of his College 
and a Double-honour Man, RECEIVES EIGHT PUPILS. 
Situation (west of England) most healthy and delightful ; 
sea air, &c. Other advantages in the Prospectus. References | 
and testimonials of the highest order. Terms 100 guineas. | 
No extras, 
Address to “‘ Rey. P. Q. R.’’ Kerslake’s, Park-street, 
Bristol. 
MARRIED INCUMBENT, residing in a 
beautiful, retired, and healthy Locality, near a rail- 
way, has TWO VACANCIES, to replace Pupils going 
to each of the Universities. The highest testimonials and | 
references can be offered from parents who have had several 
| 








sons successively with the advertiser, and young men who 
have themselves been his pupils before entering their 
several professions. 
Address to the ‘‘ Rev. H. B.’’ care of Messrs. Hatchard, 
187, Piccadilly. , 


DUCATION.—To the Clergy and Gentry. | 

A limited number of PUPILS, sons of Clergymen, 
Private and Professional Gentlemen, and Merchants, are 
carefully EDUCATED and prepared for their future pur- | 
suits, at a School in a very healthy village a few miles west of 
London. The Morals, Health, and Comforts of the Pupils, 
and their Religious Instruction, are objects of constant | 
solicitude. The Terms, inclusive of every expense, are Forty 
Guineas per annum. A Prospectus of the System of Educa- 
tion, with the Addresses of Parents and Guardians, may be | 
obtained on application by letter to “* M. C.’’ care of Messrs. 
Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly. 











HE PATENT HARMONIUM sand) 
PIANOFORTES.—CAUTION.—GEORGE LUFF 
and SON, having discovered imitations of their beautifui 
Instrument, the Patent Harmonium, selling under the same 
name, caution Purchasers either to visit their Establish- 
ment or write for their illustrated Prospectus; this will en- | 
sure the -possession of a genuine Patent Harmonium. 
GEORGE LUFF and SON, Manufacturers of Patent 
Pianofortes in every variety of style and fashion. Price | 
Lists and Drawings post-free. 
GEORGE LUFF and SON, 103, Great Russell-strcet, 
Bloomsbury. 


Pew Publications. 


SPELLING and READING BOOK, | 
upon New Principles. By the Rev. J. F, DEN- 
HAM, M.A. F.R.S. Rector of St. Mary-le-Strand, Lecturer 
of St. Bride’s, Fleet-street. Third Edition. Part I. en- | 
larged by the application of the Principles to every Class of | 
Words in the Language, 1s. 6d. bound. 
“The odium of spelling is removed by Mr. Denham’s 
process.’’—Allas. 
** A rational view o 
education.’’—Morning Herald. 
** Highly calculated to facilitate the acquisition of learning | 
to spell and read. It will also be found peculiarly useful to | 
foreigners.’’---The Record. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Stationers’ Hall-court ; John- 
stone, 26, Paternoster-row, and Princes-street, Edinburgh; | 
C. H. Law, 131, Fleet-street. 


f the nature and modes of elemental 





Just published, 
HE WESTMINSTER and«FOREIGN 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. XCIV, and LXXIX. 
for OCTOBER. 
CONTENTS :— 
1. Improvement of Landed Property, 
2. Wit and Humour, 
. Lord Somers. 
4. Irish Municipal Government. 
. Philosophy of Trade. 
. Colney Hatch Asylum. 
. Natural History of Creation. 
. Election Returns. 
ForeiGn LITERATURE. 
Recent Continental Literature.—Schnitzler’s Russia under | 
Alexander and Nicholas.—Hoffmeister’s Letters from the | 
East.—Kohl in Denmark.—Gotthelf’s Tales ; How Christian | 
got a Wife; Uli, the Labourer.—Paris to Cadiz.—Ernst 
Moritz Arndt.—Masaniello, 
G, Luxford, 1, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. 





| suitable to the Theatre. 


LLUSTRATIONS of INSTINCT; de- 
duced from the Habits of British Animals, 
By JONATHAN COUCH, F.L.S. 
Member of the Royal Geological Society, and of the Royal 
Institution of Corawall, &e. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
M. JULLIEN’S ANNUAL SERIES OF CONCERTS, 
FOR ONE MONTH ONLY, 


JULLIEN has the honour to Announce 


@ that, emboldened ‘by the great success which has 
attended his several musical undertakings in this country, 
he has been induced to become the Lessee of the above 
national establishment, in which, possessing a more per- 
manet interest than he was enabled to holdin the Theatre 
Royal Covent Garden, he will have the power of carrying 
out those alterations and arrangements which he conceives 
to be desirable for the proper accommodation of the public, 
and at the same time to secure to himself a suitable field for 
his future exertions. 

M. JuLuien is fully aware of the arduous task upon which 
he has entered, and of the very serious responsibilities he 
has incurred in becoming the permanent Lessee of an Eng- 
lish National Theatre ; but, by providing during the year a 
Variety of Entertainments, and by producing each with the 
same excellence and completeness which he -trusts has cha- 
racterised his former works, he hopes to secure that appro- 
bation and consequent success which will well compensate 
him for all his labours and anxieties. F 

M. Juuuien leaves for future advertisements a detailed 
exposition of his general plans, and in this begs merely to 
announce that his 

ANNUAL SERIES OF CONCERTS, for 1847, 
will commence on 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 68rn, 
and continue for One Month. 

The Orchestra will, as heretofore, be complete, and include 
the most distinguished members of the Orchestras of the 
Ancient Concerts, the Philharmonic Society, the Royal Ita- 
lian Opera, and Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

The Selections of Music, in addition to that of a lighter 


| character, will embrace the Grand Compositions of the Clas 
| sical Composers, the gradual introduction of which at these 
| Concerts, and the masterly manner of their performance, 


have, it is generally allowed, contributed in some measure 
to raise the general standard of musical taste in the Metro- 
polis. 

During the recess M. JuLL1EN has spent some months in 
Switzerland, and has there composed a 

NEW DESCRIPTIVE QUADRILLE, 
to be entitled 
THE SWISS QUADRILLE : 
In this will be introduced several purely National Swiss 


| Melodies (many quite new in this country), and also the 
} celebrated Ranz pes VAcnEs. Some of these will be per- 


formed on the Alpen Horn and other rustic instruments of 
the mountains, collected by M. Jutuien during his tour. 
His Reperroire of Music pE Danse contains various 
other novelties, which will be produced during the series, 


Many important alterations have been effected in the 
building, with a view to afford increased accommodation to 
the visitors; the Dress Circle has been considerably en- 
larged by the addition of an open Amphitheatre, and the 
Private Boxes and Galleries have also been rendered more 
commodious. Anew and substantial flooring has been laid 
down, and the former centre chandelier replaced by one more 
These arrangements, as well as an 
entirely 

NEW DECORATION 


| of the whole of the Interior, have been made from the De- 


signs and under the Superintendence of Mr. FrepeRick Gre. 


| THE PRICES OF ADMISSION WILL BE AS USUAL, 


Viz. s. d. 
PROMENADE AND BOXES ceseseesss 1 0 
Dress CIRCLE 2 6 

PrivaTE Boxes, 10s. 6d.; 21s.; and 31s, 6d, 


The Box-Orrice is under the superintendence of Mr. 
O'Reilly. 

The RerrEsHMENT Rooms under the management of 
Mr. Payne. 

The ILLuMINATION of the House under the care of 


| Messrs. PATRICK and Co. 


The Mouldings and Ornaments employed in the Deco- 
RATIONS are executed by Mr. C. BizELEFELD, of Welling- 
ton-street, by his new Patent Machinery. 


FULL PARTICULARS WILL BE DULY ANNOUNCED. 


M. Juuuien begs respectfully to state that the Concerts 
can continue but for ONE MONTH ONLY, the Theatre 
being required for the rehearsals of the Granp OrERA, the 
first representation of which will take place on December 1st, 
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criticism—the object of the reviewer is novelty, arrangement, amuse- 
ment—he wishes to give faithful accounts (which he generally does 
by extracts) of new publications ; and doubtless this, after all, is the 
proper and exact duty of weekly reviews. Elaborate criticism is sel- 
dom light reading; and though the public might once a quarter, they 
certainly would not once a week permit themselves to be seriously in- 
structed fet altogether the reviews in the best weekly publications 
are considerably fairer and truer than those in the quarterlies ; and in 


3 a 
nine times out of ten produce a greater influence on the sale of the 
book.” —Butwer. 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
—@— 
BIOGRAPHY. 


A Sketch of the Lives of Lords Stowell and 
Eldon ; comprising, with Additional Matter, 
some Corrections of Mr. Twiss’s Work on 
the Chancellor. By Wi.tu1am Epwarp 
Surtees, D.C.L. Barrister-at-Law. Lon- 
don. 

Mr. Twiss borrowed some of the most va- 

luable materials for his life of Lord ELpon 

from the New Monthly Magazine, to which 








they had been contributed in a series of papers | 


by Mr. Surtees, whose grand-aunt was Lady 


Expon, and whose grandfather was one of | 


Lord Expon’s earliest and most intimate 
friends. The popularity of Mr. Twiss’s 
Biography, and some errors into which he had 
fallen, suggested the propriety of a republica- 
tion of these papers by Mr. Surress, with 
additions and corrections,—the additions con- 
taining much new and interesting information 
relative to the early years of the Chancellor. 
It is a great merit in the author that he has 
not permitted his relationship to the distin- 

uished subjects of his reminiscences to bias 
judgment. He deals with them impartially, 
as with strangers. He sifts the assertions of 
Mr. T'wiss with the acuteness of a lawyer, an 
detects many serious blunders. One of these 
was the statement that Lord ELpon had risen 
in spite of great difficulties, and that he was 
an extraordinary instance of what may be ef- 
fected by perseverance and ability, amid the 
discouragements that attended the first years 
of his professional career. Mr. SurtresEs 
shews clearly that it could not have been so,— 
that Lord ELpon enjoyed more than common 
advantages from the beginning—that he was 
“pushed” by his friends with a rare zeal, and 
that his success was singularly rapid. His 


brother speaks, in one letter, of his first cir-| 


cuit’s good luck thus:—‘ My brother Jack 
seems highly pleased with his circuit success. 
I hope it is only the beginning of future 
triumphs. All appearances speak strongly in 
his fayour. If he does not succeed, I will 
never venture a conjecture upon any one thing 
again.” Very early in his career he received 
a general retainer from the corporation of 
Newcastle. In his second year he was retained 
by his friend, Mr. Stoney, as his counsel at 
an election, which resulted in a petition, which 
he was of course also engaged in, and which in- 
troduced him to parliamentary practice of some 
extent. Yet, with all these advantages, such 
was Lord Eipon’s grasping nature, that we 
find it recorded of him 


John Scott is found to be much depressed. There 
were no election petitions, no retainers in the House 
of Lords, no briefs marked with high fees, and few 
enough of any sort. He complained, I have heard 
(and it would probably be at this time), just in the 
tone of a young briefless barrister of our own day, 
that the Bar was so overstocked! Perhaps he had 
thought, as any inexperienced beginner might have 
done, that he had already made a safe start; though 
probably every brief he had as yet received could 
have been traced to the influence of his family or 
connexions or friends: and he would naturally 
overlook the humiliating fact that it was neither 
his industry nor ability which had procured him 
his early business ; but that the same interest would 
have got the same briefs for any empty-headed wig 
in Westminster Hall. 


“In the best weekly reviews the public do not expect elaborate | 








Such a grumbler scarcely deserved pro- 
|sperity; but it came in full measure. ‘The 
| very next year witnessed the following :— 


In the March of 1780 was decided, in the favour 
| of his client, the appeal in the case of Ackroyd 





mended; and, from that time, the favourable con- 
| sideration of Lord Chancellor Thurlow (by whom it 
was heard) was fixed upon him. In the same year 





Matthew White Ridley, and Mr. John Scott’s client 
| in his former petition, Andrew Robinson Bowes, 
| were elected to represent Newcastle-upon-Tyne in 
| the new House of Commons. The unsuccessful 
candidate, Mr. Delaval, petitioned, but without 
effect, against Bowes, who retained John Scott, as 
well as John Lee, to defend his seat. Now let us 
proceed to his next election petition. The parties 
interested in setting aside the Clitheroe election were 


| just before their petition was to be heard in com- 
mittee, that their leading counsel could not, on ac- 
| count of illness, open it, and that their junior counsel 
would not attempt to take his place. Possibly the 
junior had not read his brief; possibly he had never 
before been retained in Parliamentary proceedings ; 
and, if so, he could not have ventured, unassisted, 
upon a matter with the formal parts, at any rate, 
of which he must have been unacquainted. But 
Mr. Scott was already known to have been in two 
election petitions—one for the petitioner, the other 
for the sitting member—so with the routine he must 
have been perfectly familiar; in whatever legal pro- 
ceedings he had been retained, he seems to have 
acquitted himself with credit: and he was sufficient 
of a novice to jump at an opportunity of distinction. 
To him, then, in this emergency, the brief was 
offered, and by him accepted, at six o’clock in the 
very morning on which the petition was to be heard 
in committee. A fifty guinea retainer, and a daily 
shower of fees as long as a Parliamentary committee 
sits, are great things for a junior. But these were 
not the best parts of it. Though his client was 
beaten in committee by one vote, he himself had 
been trusted with the lead in an important case, nor 
had discredited the confidence reposed in his ability ; 
and the circumstances under which he was retained 
were peculiar, and such as would gain him éclat. 
From this time his rise in the profession was rapid; 
and the silk gown with which within two years he 
| was invested, was but the precursor to the dignities 
and emoluments of the solicitor and attorney-gene- 
| ralship. 
| So much for Lord ELpon’s early struggles ! 
| He was not yet of more than two years stand- 
jing, and all these good things had fallen into 
| his lap. 
| siring it to appear that he had succeeded solely 
iby his own efforts against adverse circum- 
stances may have prompted the boast of his 
| old age, if not the complaints of his youth. 
But we are not about to trouble our readers 








against Smithson, which he had urgently recom- | 


there was a dissolution of Parliament; and Sir | 


dismayed in the March of 1781, by discovering, | 


But perhaps a sort of vanity in de- | 


| the door, when the latter observed, ‘‘ You see I 
| don’t knock under now.’’ ‘ Not now,” was the 
janswer received by the antiquated bridegroom, 
| ‘* Now you knock up.” 

LORD STOWELL’S ECONOMY. 

Lord Stowell’s early necessites had taught him 
| habits of prudence; and he adopted and recom- 
}mended the maxim, ‘‘ that decent frugality is the 
| parent of wealth.’ As he was a very careful, so he 
became a very rich, man. He had loved in later life 
to say that he admired, above all other investments, 
‘‘the beautiful simplicity of three per cents. ;’’ and 
at his death he left personal property exceeding 
200,0007. When adding field to field, and purchas- 
ing other estates around his own, he observed, that 
‘the liked to have plenty of elbow-room ;”’ and ample 
became the domain of him whose wants are now con- 
fined to the earth which he measures. There is a 
story current of him in Newcastle, that, when ad- 
vanced in age and rank, he visited the school of his 
boyhood. An old woman, whose business was to 
clean out and keep the key of the schoolroom, con- 
ducted him. She knew the name and station of the 
personage whom she accompanied. She naturally 
expected some recompense—half-a-crown, perhaps 
—perhaps, since he was so great a man, five shillings. 
| But he lingered over the desks, and asked a thou- 
sand questions about the fate of his old schoolfellows. 
And as he talked, her expectations rose—half-a- 
guinea—a guinea—nay, possibly (since she had 
been so long connected with the school, in which 
the great man took so deep an interest) some little 
annuity! He wished her good-bye kindly ; called 
her a good woman; and slipped a piece of money 
into her hand. It was a sixpence! 





THE LAWYER AND THE DOCTOR. 

Meeting Sir Henry Halford in society, he took 
occasion to ask a question respecting the manage- 
ment of his own health. Sir Henry, knowing his 
man, and thinking the question would (to use a 
lawyer’s phrase) carry a fee, made, with malice 
prepense, the resolution to evade it, and therefore 
answered, ‘‘ A man’s health is generally in his own 
keeping; you know the old saying, that at forty 
every man is either a fool or a physician.’’ ‘‘ May 
he not be both, Sir Henry ?”’ replied Lord Stowell, 
with an arch and pointed smile. But here Lord 
Stowell had met his match. The physician had his 
revenge; for some one mentioning to him that 
the Jon bivant peer was complaining of his bowels, 
he drily answered, ‘* Then he is the most ungrateful 
man upon earth.” 


It is a singular fact noticed by Mr. Sur- 
TEES, that Lord ELpon, the champion of the 
Church, was so only in theory. He very sel- 
dom attended the services, and probably was 
really an infidel. The like was noticed of Lord 
STowE.u. At all events, theirs was simply 
conformity, not a living and active faith. They 
| esteemed the Church as a useful political insti- 
‘tution, as helping to keep the lower classes in 





| with a review of a review, or a repetition of a| order! How many of our most noisy church- 
story already so familiar to them. Enough to | men are like these noble brothers ! 
inform them that they will find in these pages | —_—_— 
some anecdotes of both the distinguished bro- VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

| thers which have not appeared before, and as | sdieaia 


a specimen of which we take the towing | Travels in Western Africa, in 1845 and 1846. 


| By Joun Duncan. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
| Mr. Duncan is in himself a remarkable per- 
Sir William Scott removed from Doctors’ Com-|sonage. His history is a romance. He was 
|mons to his [second] wife’s [the Marchioness of | born of very humble parents, and early in his 
| Sligo’s] house in Grafton-street; and, ever econo- | youth exhibited a restless desire to visit distant 
mical in his domestic expenses, brought with him|jands, In 1822 he enlisted as a private in 
| his own door-plate, and placed it under the pre-|the Life Guards, and availed himself of the 
existing plate of Lady Sligo, instead of getting 4! jeicure of a military life to pursue the studies 
new door-plate for them both. Immediately after |. -of] t9 a traveller, and became an accom- 
agen ae Jekyll, . bee known 7 — | plished draughtsman. For sixteen years he 
{earlier part of this century for his puns and hu- . . oa . 
mour, amie to observe the sallien of these | args ae en a ee ee 
plates, condoled with Sir William on having to an then, having obtained fi 8 a 
joined the expedition to the Niger, and was one 


‘knock under.’”’ There was too much truth in the | ' d 
| joke for it to be inwardly relished, and Sir William | of the five survivors of that unfortunate under- 





|of Lord SroWELL. :— 
| 
LORD STOWELL AND JEKYLL. 





ordered the plates to be transposed. A few weeks | taking. But he did not escape without immi- 
| later Jekyll accompanied his friend Scott as far as|nent peril from the fever which carried off 
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three hundred of his companions. |up, throwing th one har 
brought to the verge of the grave at Fernando | holding it high into the air, at the same time giving 
Po, and recovered slowly and after great suf- | another hurrah. The whole then shoulder muskets, 
fering. Returning to England he proposed to | and run off at full speed. 


5 : os zs | fast as she is able, so that it is a race with the whole 
‘ ew his inves- ’ , 
the Geographical Society to ren i: wonld oumaeios 


igati ; - «| regiment of six hundred women. 

tigations upon the coast of Africa, being im- | 8mm 

sated a he himself informed us, with a|° European to see the speed of these women, 

confident belief that having passed through | *thovsh ip wae long ery Soggy hee aes 
5). | ‘2 Dole . 

the fever he had become acclimated and was | vine: cice snr e ocnnt of the de, may 


proof against its destructive influence. His 





ments of these amazons. 


provided by the Society, and he departed in| jnch and a half wide, of stout native manufacture, 
the Prometheus steamer for Cape Cost. Thence | without sleeves, leaving freedom for thearms. The 
he penetrated the country to the extent of | shirt or tunic reaches as low as the kilt of the High- 
13deg. 6min. N, latitude, and ldeg. 3min. E.| landers. A pair of short trowsers is worn under- 
longitude, through a district never before ex-| neath, reaching two inches below the knee. The 
plored by the traveller, The volumes before cartouche-box, or agbwadya, forms a girdle, and 
us contain the narrative of his adventures and | Keeps all their dress snug and close. The car- 
observations in this hazardous journey. | touche-box contains twenty cartridges, about four 
Mr. Duncan’s plan had been to penetrate | mes the quantity of _ pn ” ag Lipaiding, 
Ashantee, for which purpose he obtained the | the inferiority of the powder. It is very con- 
went a althiqendesien of uals condact from veniently placed, being girded round the loins. 
CORSERS. OF, P *| The powder and ball, however, is not attached ; the 
the king. But that Consent was unexpectedly | powder being in a small leather cup, fitted inside 
withdrawn, and then application was made to | of another, and taken out and emptied into the gun, 
the king of Dahomey. This was successful, | without any wadding of any description. It con- 
and Mr. Duncan immediately set out for | sequently loses much of its power, the ball or slugs 
Abomey, the capital of the monarch’s do-| being thrown in loosely, and fired off more by 
minions. His reception was all that he gould | chance than judgment. However, upon the whole, 
desire. He was féted as if he had been him- | these women certainly make a very imposing ap- 
self a king, and then escorted by a guard of | pearance, andare very active. From their constant 
honour to the Kong Mountains, being pre- | exercise of body (for the women in all cases do the 
ceded the whole way by royal messengers, who | principal part of both domestic and agricultural 
commanded the towns and villages to supply | labours here as well as at other places), they are 
his wants and protect his person. At Baffo he | C4Pable of enduring much fatigue. _Nest came the 
secretly quitted his conductors, and hastened to | pe Sy Kelese B gates pocrdetceaee Be 
re ae pat cole — a om the government of that country. These soldiers, 
Sais . : , — in See went through the same ceremony 
: jas the others. 


_ After a variety of adventures he suc- | His Majesty always anxiously ex- 
ceeded in finding this personage, but obtained | plained every thing to me, and sent to the palace 


from him no new information. Returning to | for paper for me to make notes upon. During the 


Baffo, he found the captain of the guard | day about six thousand women-soldiers passed suc- 
still lingering there, anxiously looking out | cessively before the king, who frequently introduced 
for him, and fearing to go back with-/|the principal officers of this corps to me, relating 


He was|up, throwing the musket sharply into one hand, | 


Each individual runs as | 


| well to give some account of the dress and equip- 
: They wear a blue and} 
offer was accepted; the means were liberally | white striped cotton surtout, the stripes about one | 


out him, lest his head should answer for an | 


absence which would be construed into a vio- 
lation of command. Under the same escort 
Mr. Duncan returned to the Court of 
Dahomey. His reception was as cordial as 


before, and with the same gracious assistance | 


he reached the coast. 


As with all books of this class we can do no| 


more than give to the reader some acquaintance 
of its contents by the selection of a few ex- 


tracts. From its very nature it is not a subject | 


for criticism. 


Mr. DuncAN remained for some time at! 


the court of the King of Dahomey, of which, 
and of the inhabitants, he has given a minute 
and amusing description. Among other curi- 
osities are the female troops. 


NEGRO AMAZONS. 


After all the ceremony of compliments and boast- 
ing of valour is gone through, the officers fall in, 


and the whole regiment sing a song in compliment | 


tothe king. After that any individual who chooses 
is allowed to step to the front, and declare her 


fidelity to his Majesty, and as soon as one retires | 
another takes her place, so that the ceremony be- ! 


comes irksome. Sometimes the ceremony of one 
regiment passing occupies three hours. After all is 
over the whole of the regiment kneel down, with 


the butt of their muskets on the ground and the| 


barrel slanting back over the shoulder, and with 


both hands scrape up the dust and cover themselves | 
The dust being of a light red colour, gives | 


with it. 
them a very singular appearance. Many have their 
heads entirely shaved, except a tuft resembling a 
cockade; others only shave a breadth of two inches 
from the forehead to the poll. After this ceremony 
they all rise up from the stooping position, still on 
their knees, but body otherwise erect, and poising 
their muskets horizontally on their two hands all 
join in a general hurrah, Suddenly then they rise 


their achievements. This seemed to give them 
great satisfaction. Amongst them, he introduced 
| me to one of his principal wives, a stout, noble- 
looking woman of a light-brown complexion. She 
commanded the whole of the king’s wives, who are 
all soldiers, amounting to six hundred, present on 
|this occasion. The king introduced her to me as 
|my mother. I was for some time at a loss to com- 
prehend the meaning of this, but soon found that 
his Majesty had appointed this favourite wife to 
furnish all English or white men with provisions 
during their sojourn in this country. The term 
| mother is, in many cases, misapplied in Abomey ; 


them, they are called mothers, no one being allowed 
to call them wives but the king. My inquiries re- 
lative to the meaning of this were often erroneously 
| answered, till I observed an old man, whose name 
| was given me, and soon after a young woman was 
| pointed out to me as his mother, though the woman 
was at least twenty-five years younger than her 
supposed son. Owing to this, I was very incredu- 
lous, telling my informant that he must be mis- 
taken. It may appear singular in a civilised part 
of the world, to learn that no distinction is made in 
the term mother between the wife and real mother. 
After introducing me to a number of his chiefs or 
captains, some of whom are very fine well-built 
men, the king informed me that I had better go 
home, as it was now getting dusk. After drinking 
again with his Majesty, I retired to my house, where 
I was visited by many of the principal people of 
Dahomey, and also received the canes of a great 
many Spaniards and Portuguese (as they call them- 
selves), liberated slaves from Whydah, and who 
were here attending the custom, or holiday. 
| At Whidah he witnessed the operation of 
SHIPPING SLAVES. 
It may be interesting to those unacquainted with 
slave shipping to learn something of the mode. 
When a shipment of slaves is about to take place, 


} class. 


for instance, if a man has a wife, or a number of| 





the slaves are taken out, as if for their usual 
airing, perhaps ten or twenty on one chain, which 
is fastened to the neck of each individual at the 
distance of one yard apart. In this manner they 
are thus marched in single file to the beach, without 
any intimation of their fate, about which they seem 
quite indifferent, even when they know it. Every 
canoe is then put in requisition, and the little piece 
of cotton-cloth tied round the loins of the slave is 
stripped off, and the gang in each chain is, in suc- 
cession, marched close to a fire, previously kindled 
on the beach. Here marking-irons are heated, and 
when an iron is sufficiently hot, it is quickly dipped 
in palm-oil, in order to prevent its sticking to the 
flésh. It is then applied to the ribs or hip, and 
sometimes even to the breast. Each slave-dealer 
uses his own mark, so that when the vessel arrives 
at her destination, it is easily ascertained to whom 
those who died belonged. They are then hurried ’ 
into a canoe and compelled to sit in the bottom, 
where they are stowed as close as possible, till the 
canoe reaches the ship. 


He presents some new and interesting par- 
ticulars of 


THE SLAVE TRADE IN AFRICA. 


Many, it appears, were taken away at the age of 
twenty or twenty-four years, consequently they can 
give a full account of their route to Badagry, where 
they were shipped. They are by far the most indus- 
trious people I have found. Several very fine farms, 
about six or seven miles from Whydah, are in a 
high state of cultivation. The houses are clean 
and comfortable, and are situated in some of the 
most beautiful spots that imagination can pic- 
ture. It is truly gratifying to find unexpectedly 
a house where you are welcomed in European 
fashion, and asked to take refreshment. I in- 
variably found upon inquiry that all these people 
had been slaves. This would seem to prove that to 
this country slavery is not without its good as well as 
bad effects. There is another class of colonists, 
emancipated slaves from Sierra Leone, who emi- 
grated to Whydah, with the intention of farming; 
but they are inferior in that science to the former 
Though most of them can read and write a 
little, unfortunately the male portion of them ap- 
pear nearly as indolent as the uncivilised native, 
notwithstanding that the King of Dahomey has 
afforded them every encouragement, by making 
them gratuitous grants of land, on which they have 
built a small town. Immediately adjoining is their 
cultivated land, which is little more than sufficient 
to meet their own consumption ; but this is chiefly 
owing to the jealousy of the great slave-merchants, 
who use their combined influence to keep their pro- 
duce out of the market. There is consequently 
little stimulus to exertion in agriculture. Through 
some means these colonists had been informed that 
I had come to Whydah for the purpose of establish- 
ing a model farm; and I was consequently waited 
upon by their head man, accompanied by several of 
his people, at the English fort. They offered to 
give up to me all the cultivated land belonging to 
their settlement, upon condition of my affording 
them employment on the farm when labour was re- 
quired, as they said that their united efforts, under 
a proper leader, would be worthy the attention of 
some of the European merchants trading on that 
coast. They all seemed much disappointed when I 
told them that I was not in a position to accept their 
proposal. They derive support chiefly from the 
females, who are, during the season, employed in the 
bush collecting palm-nuts for making oil, for which 
a market can always be found. Several are also 
engaged in washing, which they obtain from Euro- 
pean slave agents, who are numerous here. I had, 
during my residence in this place, a servant as in- 
terpreter,—one of these colonists who had himself 
been a slave, but had been captured by a British 
cruiser while on his passage to Brazil, and carried 
to Sierra Leone, and there educated. He after. 
wards emigrated to Understone or Abbakuta—that 
saintly place of so many converts—and commenced 
slave-dealing. While on his passage, on board a 
slaver, he was again captured with several slaves in 
his possession. The slaves were carried to Sierra 
Leone, but he himself was, with the crew of the 
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slaver, put on shore at Whydah, where he is now a| mode of treatment, which pleasantly mingles 
resident in the above settlement of liberated Afri- | description and disquisition, using the latter 
cans from Sierra Leone. He now practises as a| 
quack doctor, and his wife as a fetish-woman. | the former. 


I believe this is only one of many instances 
where emigrants from Sierra Leone to Abbakuta, | 
who on being liberated from slavery themselves, 
have commenced the same abominable traffic. 


At Cromantine he picks up some specimens | 

of 
NEGRO SUPERSTITIONS. 

In Cromantine there exists a tradition, or rather 
a tale, to deceive strangers, that they have still in | 
their possession, a male child who has existed evet | 
since the beginning of the world. This child, they | 
declare, neither eats, drinks, not partakes of any | 
nourishment, yet still continues in a state of child- 
hood. When I laughed at this absurd tale, it some- | 
what offended my friend Mr. Brewe, who declared 
that he himself and his father had actually seen this 
infant. I therefore expressed a wish to see this ex- | 
traordinary child ; and during the half-hour which | 
was required to prepare him for the visit, we were | 
admitted into their fetish-house, or temple, in the 
corner of which was seated in a chair a little clay 
figure of the god whom they invoke or threaten, ac- 
cording to circumstances. In the same house, lean- 
ing against the wall, was the hollow trunk of a co- 
coa-nut tree, chalked over with white spots. This 
they told us was sent down to them from heaven, 
and was preserved here as a proof that their fetish 
lives forthem. When I reproved their folly in be- 
lieving such tales, they seemed quite astonished and 
incensed, especially the old fetish-woman, a priestess, 
who at times extorts great sums for the preparation 
of certain charms, supposed to be very potent. 
When a man is sick, his relations send for a fetish- 





|and tien they are kept under the control of 


judiciously, and as if it grew naturally out of 


The style is close and vigorous : the tone of 
thought marks the scholar and the gentle- 
man; rhetorical flights are rarely attempted, 


good taste. The commonplaces of the ordi- 
nary “tourist” are sedulously avoided: he 
tells us rather what he knows than what he 
sees, and shunning the hasty generalisations 
into which the visitor of a month is so apt to 
fall, he lays before us the results only of re- 
peated observation corrected by careful reflec- 
tion. The review is by no means favourable 
to the 
CHARACTER OF THE ITALIANS. 

It requires a residence in Italy to become ac- 
quainted with the underhand and disingenuous na- 
ture of the Italian character. No men—at least to 
a great extent—are so low in the moral scale ; no- 
where can there be fouud a greater want of integrity, 
truth, and honesty. In their dealings with Eng- 
lishmen the three last principles are entirely thrown 
overboard; and reckoning our countrymen as 
persons well able to bear it, they do not scruple to 
make use of unfair dealing. Numberless cases of 
flagrant injustice have come under my notice; I 
mean cases of contract for houses and lodgings 
violated and falsified, and among classes where one 
would not expect it,—so universal is the taint, or 
the appetite to over-reach John Bull. The English 
consul has no power where natives are concerned, 
so the maltreated Englishman is left to have re- 
course to laws whose language he is not conversant 


man, who, if the party is found to be very anxious 


| with, and whose justice all precedents assure him is 


respecting the sick man, generally makes a heavy one-sided. The wealthy English pay these enor- 
charge, in addition to a gallon of rum to drink suc- | Mous demands, or pocket their affronts ; but to the 


cess to the fetish ; and he very frequently orders a few artist or the invalid, the person of small means, 


bottles of rum to be buried up to the neck in the 
ground in different places, which the god is sup- 
posed to take as a fee for his favours to the sick 
man. If he should die, the fetish-man assures his 
relatives that the favour of the god was not to be 
gained by so small a quantity of rum. Such is the 
abject superstition prevalent on this coast. 


Subsequently he had an opportunity of see- 


ing this child-god. 
To be continued.) 





Notes of a Residence in Rome in 1846. Bya 
Protestant Clergyman, Rey. M. Vicary, 
B.A. London, 1847. 

THERE is a character in these Notes that dis- 

tinguishes them from the multitude of travel- 

lers’ reminiscences of the Holy City. Mr. 


Vicary has looked at Rome, not as the once | 


mistress of the world—not as an empire in 
ruins,—not to study its relics—not to revel in 
its antiquities—but as the capital of Roman 
Catholicism,—the place where its influences for 
good or ill may be expected to be most visible. 
With the same purpose he has observed the 
people, striving to trace in them the develop- 
ment of their creed in action. Incidentally, as 
connected with his primary theme, he has 
given special attention to the forms of the 
Roman Catholic faith—to its churches and 
their adornments, its processions, and fétes, 
and fasts. Mr. Vicary isa true Protestant, 
but with a remarkable spirit of fairness when 
dealing with forms from which he differs so 
entirely. He has the courage to praise what- 
ever appears to him to be excellent in what 
he beholds, and he scruples not to con- 
demn when he finds occasion. He is by 
far the most liberal clerical commentator 
upon an adverse church whom we remember 
to have encountered. Hence, very early in 


his Nofes he engages the reader’s confidence | 
in the veracity of his communications, and | 


interests by the novelty of the subject and his 


| they are most serious evils. The Romans know 
|that we have no one to apply to, and hence, in 
| almost every case, there is some breach of faith, 
|with its consequent annoyances. This system 
would all be put an end to, the ill-got gains of the 
Papal subjects would cease, if the Znglese had their 
| ambassador, armed with powers to decide and 
punish. 


Asa specimen of the minute attention he 
has paid to all matters relating to the Church, 
| we may adduce his account of the 


| PREPARATION FOR THE PRIESTHOOD. 





| Persons intended for the priesthood are dedicated | 
| to its service from childhood: their habits are thus | 
| early formed, and, by a long and rigorous educa- 
| tion, they acquire the power of parting with every 
| consideration, and place their pleasures and their 
| hopes in the profession to which they look forward. 
| The innocent recreations, intended by nature as an 
| exercise whereby body and mind receive equal ac- 
|cessions of strength, are pastimes of the world, 
| and must not be shared by the embryo priest. It 
| is amusing to see them, as they pass by youths of 

their own age, how anxiously they look back upon 

them as they are engaged in their juvenile sports. 
| The rigid rules to which they are restricted cannot 
| banish the feeling of companionship from their 
breasts ; and the voice of nature within them oc- 
casionally renders them deaf to the calls of the pro- 
fessor. From their earliest years, also, they are 
equipped in complete ecclesiastical dress: they are 
perfect parish-priests in miniature, with the black 
flowing robe, the slouched hat, and shoes adorned 
with white buckles. You might imagine them the 
priests of the Pigmean nation, who had sent them 
as emissaries to Rome. You meet them of various 
sizes, from the boy ‘‘ just breeched’’ to the youth | 
entering his twentieth year. It is wonderful how 
these children have acquired, even in their features 
and gait, the gravity of their order. As they pass 








| you in the strada or piazza, from the air of dig- 

nity they assume, and the look of consequence they 
bear, you can scarcely refrain from believing that 
they have not just concluded some service, or are 
| hastening to their clerical duties. Even their pa- | 


rents and friends look upon ‘il piccolo pretre’’ 
with a sort of veneration. Although not anointed 
or admitted to orders, he is looked upon as ‘set 
apart ’’ for the priesthood—as one that will here- 
after withhold or dispense the vengeance of Heaven. 
He is preferred before his brothers; and in their 
views this dear tie is transferred from them, with 
its mutual regards, to their church. Strong and 
habitual as these restraints are, it is a question 
worthy of consideration, whether the end in view 
is attained, and if the priests are equally qualified 
by study as by inclination for the ministry. 


In another style is his picture of 


MODERN ROME, 


Modern Rome occupies but a small portion of 
the original city ; it may be a fifth that is enclosed 
by the wall which still remains, though it is difficult 
upon this subject to speak with absolute certainty. 
The present city touches the wall only at the north, 
where it declines to the Tiber; but in some other 
points it does not approach nearer to it than two 
miles ; the intervening space being mostly filled 
with vineyards or villas of the Roman nobles, which 
generally have ample grounds and gardens at- 
tached. The city is chiefly confined to the banks 
of the Tiber, which runs through it; but it is far 
larger and more populous on the north-east side, 
This is the quarter upon which stand the Forum, 
the Colosseum, and the palace of the Cesars, as 
well as the chief monuments of Rome. Upon the 
opposite side lies the chief attraction of the modern 
city, the Church of St. Peter. 


Of his sketches of the remarkable men of 
the Papal territory, none will just now be more 
acceptable than that of 


CARDINAL LAMBRUSCHINI. 


Lambruschini was the Papal Prime Minister dur- 
ing the reign of the late Pope. Of the whole body of 
the Cardinals he is the most remarkable and striking. 
There are many that exceed him in years, for his 
age is only between fifty and sixty, but none in 
personal appearance. His carriage is erect and 
manly ; his head fine and intellectual ; he possesses 
an eye dark but full of fire, bespeaking equally 
vigour and decision. The forehead is high and 
beautifully formed, indicating no want of mental 
faculty ; his features are handsome, and lose none 
of their expression in the disfiguring dress he wears. 
In fact, every line of his face declares him a man 
to whom nature has given no ordinary ability, as it 
also tells that that endowment has been cultivated 
by study and education. He looks like one who 
has the cares of a state upon him; and I should 
say he was not unequal to the task. I have only 


}seen him at the Sistine Chapel or at St. Peter’s; 


and though on these occasions he was not inatten- 
tive to devotion, if I might judge from the expres- 
sion of the face, the duties of his station and the 
demands of the Church were endeavouring to in- 
trude upon and obtain some occupation of his mind. 
In fact, I pitied him when during the ceremony 
custom compelled him to kiss or embrace his neigh- 
bouring Cardinals, whose looks were so devoid of 
intelligence—so diametrically opposite to his own. 
I can say with some confidence, from what I have 
seen of the man, that he discharged the various 


| duties of his office with no less humanity than zeal ; 


and that, though the encroaching and jealous policy 
of former centuries may not have been absent, its 
cruel or sanguinary spirit had no place in his 
bosom. 

Lambruschini possessed the unlimited confidence 
of the late Pope; he was more than his Prime 
Minister—he was his Cabinet, his ‘‘ alter cgo.’’ 
Gregory never engaged in any serious matter with- 
out having first availed himself of his advice; and 
instances are not wanting where he nad failed to 


| fulfil a promise, or had broken a pledged resolu- 
| tion, because it did not meet vith the concurrence 


of his Minister. The Pope was a cautious and timid 
man; and, though not devoid of penetration, felt 
the want of all those qualities which he found to 
his hand in his favourite Cardinal. Although in so 
high a position, he did not abuse it. There seemed to 
have beenareciprocal affection: the Pope’s estimation 
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attended and taken care of. Lambruschini is deci- 
dedly patriotic, and has done more than any man 
in modern times to repair the shattered edifice of 
Romanism. But it is a question whether his in- | 
flexible character is best calculated to promote the | 
objects he has in view. The ground he takes is | 
too high, and less adapted to the present aspect 
and position of the Roman Church than altered 
times and circumstances warrant: he forgets that 
Romanism is on the decline, and that the weakness 
if not the imbecility of age has beset her, while his 
policy and plans would become more the meridian 
of her strength. In the long disputes with Russia, 
he never yielded,—a ridiculous warfare with a poten- 
tate so powerful and energetic as the Czar. The 
front that he has generally opposed to France has 
been bold and uncompromising. 


They who are looking with hope towards the 
present movement of the popular mind in Italy, 
will read with curiosity, but with disappoint- 
ment, Mr, VicAry’s deliberate opinion of 

ITALY AS IT Is. 


It seems a problem to discover how the mass of 
the lower orders maintain themselves. They are 
ever idly disposed and seldom occupied. To be 
sure, their wants are satisfied at a small price, 
where both wine and bread—the common food, are 
cheap and abundant. But dishonesty generally 
prevails, and the wealthy, no doubt, without either 
their knowledge or assent, contribute to their sub- 
sistence. One great cause of the idle habits which 
characterise the peasantry and the populace is the 
frequently-occurring festivals of the Church. A 
week seldom passes over without two or three; 
upon which the shops are closed and all business 
suspended,—the only active individuals to be met 
with being the various orders of the priesthood, | 
from the cardinal to the curate. On these days | 
they lie in the sun like the /azzaroni at Naples, or 
‘‘ carpunt diem,”’ in playing the game of pallone. 
The ceremonies of the Church are the chief concern, 
and every thing else is but of secondary importance. 
The consequences of this system are everywhere | 
visible. Agriculture is neglected, the people in a| 
wretched condition ; the level and rich plains which | 
stretch away from the walls to the mountains are | 
deserted ; not a field is to be found ina state of | 
tillage, with the exception of the gardens and 
grounds of the few villas which lie contiguous to 
the city. Though in summer these plains are un- 
healthy, nature has endowed them with great fer- 
tility, and they would be capable of producing the 
vine or the olive in profusion, and corn for the 
supply of the city. But these truths escape the 
notice of all, and the only tenants of the extensive 
Campagna are a few herds of buffaloes. The eye 
will not rest on a farm-house for miles; the only 
symptoms of life and animation are the shepherds 
and the flock. Not a tree is to be seen over this 
wide surface watered by the golden Tiber and many 
tributary streams, where the chesnut might supply 
the wants of thousands, or forests be reared for the 
fuel of the inhabitants. It would look as if the 
Open country lay exposed to the incursions of ban- 
ditti or wild beasts, as is the case in an African 
colony, and that. all fled for refuge to the towns. 
This supposition, however, is without foundation, 
as the robbing system is on the wane in Italy. The 
people want enterprise, because they want encou- 
ragement. They are still active and intellectual 
where occasion calls for it. And if the government, 
instead of wasting the finances upon the embellish- 
ment of churches, would promote rewards for in- 
dustry, or improve the instruments of husbandry, 
and protect the well-disposed, the aspect of the 
country would soon undergo a beneficial change, 
the State obtain a better class of subjects, while the 
advance in individual happiness would be such as 
a numerous population have a just claim to, and 
would surpass the expectation of the most sanguine. 
; Such results, however, I fear, must be hoped for 
in vain. The Church is the dial that regulates 
everything in this land. It is a fixed star—itself 
incapable of change or amelioration—which has 











of him was well known; and during the processions | transferred its unyielding nature and properties to 
Lambruschini frequently used to turn, as it were, to | other institutions. 
see that his aged Sovereign and Bishop was duly | dreaded in Rome as novelty. 


THE CRITIC. 


nothing 
Novelty or change 
in agriculture or commerce would probably produce 
novelty in opinions, and thus lead to novelty—to a 
reformation of religion. 
or caution which sways the papal cabinet, it seems 
far better to leave the country in its present mise- 
rable state, than, by improving it, run any hazard 
to themselves or their Church. 
only harvest that they reap, and will be likely long 
to do, are political commotions and general de- 
pravity. It is this system that fills the gaols, re- 
plenishes the galleys, and does not suffer the exe- 
cutioner’s hands to be idle for lack of employment. 
Rome ought to be, and probably is reckoned, by 
many unacquainted with it, a model for other | 
countries in the management of its institutions, and 
in the order of its population. Where religion is 
borne upon every breeze, and a clerical vestment 
brushes your coat every ten minutes, a moral feel- 
ing may be thought to run through society, and to 
regulate the practice of all. The prisons, how- | 
ever, never empty, tell a different tale. It is very | 
unpleasant, in passing through the streets, to see | 
the objects that are cooped up in them, crowding | 
to the windows for air, and in some cases asking a | 
baiocco of the passengers, and if their keepers do 
not sufficiently supply the wants of nature. The 
dress of the convicts and prisoners is a coarse | 
striped cloth, and in most cases they are fettered | 
two by two. The able-bodied who are under sen- | 


There is 


so much | 


Hence, to the prejudice | 
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| a tale to unwilling ears, that ‘‘he was holy, harm- 
less, undefiled, and separate from sinners ;’’ and, of 
course, as he was free from the sins of human 
nature, he must have been also from the punish- 
ments with which earthly parents visit the violation 
of duty. We are told, indeed, ‘‘ that he was sub- 
ject unto them,’’ and continued with them: but 
|we hear from the same unerring authority, that 
| his life was as spotless and perfect even then as 


Consequently, the his source was undeniably holy and divine; for 


he daily ‘‘ increased in wisdom and in favour with 
God and man.”’ But revelation was to be set aside, 
and reverence violated, to serve an object; and so 
we find the Virgin Mary here exalted at the expense 
of the Saviour. The awful reverence with which 
God dwelling in the flesh should be contemplated is 
here transferred altogether to another object. The 
argument which the representation is designed to 
inculcate, and the feeling they wished to produce 
on the mind of the beholder, was, that as mother 
she possessed more power than the Son (He by 
whom all things were made), and so, more than 
Him, was entitled to the regard, fear, homage, and 
worship of the Christian world. 

We conclude with a novel but truthful re- 
flection on a custom of the Roman Catholics. 
THE DEAD COMMITTED TO THE CHURCH. 
When death has seized his prize, all is over ; our 
endeavours are at anend. The spirit we loved has 


passed to another world; the eye that looked upon 
us is divested of its fire; the heart that beat for us, 


tence of confinement for life, or a less term, are cold as the dew in the churchyard. It is but the 


engaged in the public works. They generally have | 
their offence written upon their backs. To one | 
who asked something of me as I passed, and who| 
looked sufficiently miserable, I gave a small coin, | 
but felt very unpleasant when in walking away I} 
read the word Homocidio upon his back. There ed 
a large prison in the Strada Giulia ; another on the 
south bank of the Tiber, near the church of Santa 
Maria in Trastevere; one on the Via Ostia, near | 





| the church of St. Paul’s; an extensive one at Cam- | 


pidoglio, mostly for political offenders. The Castle | 
of St. Angelo, formerly the mausoleum of Adrian, is | 
also used as a prison. There is another as you | 
enter from the San Lorenzo road. This is pretty | 
well for a population not amounting to 150,000, | 
and proves incontestably the state of society under | 
the paternal government of the popes. Italy, | 
although full of beauty, has always been full of 
crime. 

The manner in which he discourses on works 
of art, so different from the strain one meets | 
in commonplace tours, we take the descrip- | 
tion with its commentary of 

A PICTURE ON A CHURCH, 

But the object that struck me most, and deeply | 
interested my attention, was a fresco-painting on | 
the west end, and on the outside. It so completely | 
represents the effect and intention of the Roman | 
Catholic religion, that I cannot forbear detailing it | 
minutely here. The Virgin is represented inflicting | 
corporal punishment upon the youthful Jesus, She | 
holds a rod in her hand; with the other she holds | 
the garments of the child. She is in the act of in- | 
flicting punishment. The child is in alarm, and its | 
eyes are eagerly directed to St. Anna, the mother of 
the Virgin, in the background, entreating her in- | 
tercession to escape the cruel ordeal. The look of | 
the Virgin is not that of affection, but has the stern 
and harsh appearance which we might imagine a 
schoolmistress to have when engaged in a similar | 
occupation. Under the picture is written, in very | 
legible characters, ‘‘ Jure matris rege filio.’’ This | 
picture is better executed than those which are 
generally to be found at the corners of the streets, or 
on the outside of the churches. It is the most remark- 
able, and in its subject one of the most daring, that | 
I have seen, and contains within its compass much 
of the spirit that is infused into the Roman Catholic 
Church. Considering that the Saviour came into 
the world, and was born of a virgin,—that he took | 
the nature of man upon him,—they infer that he 
was not only subject to the infirmities of that | 
nature, but with its sorrows was liable also to its sins. 
The book of the Scripture was either closed, or told | 








'ideas that arise when 
| alluded to in discourse or writing. 


wreck of the past, like a fallen leaf or a faded 
flower, divested of its tints and its perfume, which 
no heat of spring shall call again into life. It is 
not, therefore, necessary that we should accompany 
these dead relics with that regard and affection 
which are the heritage only of the living. On such 
occasions, the object that we loved could not be 
placed in better hands than in those of the Church. 


It remains to be seen whether the new Pope 
will succeed in awakening a new spirit in his 
subjects, and fitting them for the great era that 
appears to be opening upon the destinies of 
Italy. We recommend all who would well 
understand the progress of events there, to 
read with attention these Notes of a Residence, 
by Mr. Vicary. 





FICTION. 





Zenon; an Historical Narrative of the Early 
Days of Christianity. By the Rev. RicHarp 
Cossotp, A.M., R.D. Rector of Wortham, Au- 
thor of ‘‘ the Histories of Margaret Catchpole,’’ 
&e. Second edition. In 3 vols. London, 1847. 
Colburn. 

Tue design of the author in this narrative is to 

exhibit through the medium of a fiction the state of 

Society in the early Christian Church, when perse- 

cution had called forth the brightest virtues, and 

stimulated the direst passions—when characters 
were placed in the strongest contrast, affording the 
richest material for the pen of the novelist, Of the 
period so selected by Mr. Consoxp, very little is 
known to the general reader. Some rude notions 
of worshipping by torch-light in caverns, mock 
trials, dungeons and torture-chambers are all the 
the early Christians are 

Of their indi- 

vidual habits, their social manners and customs, 

their mode of life, their household existence, few 
have formed any definite conception. Having been 


| tempted to look into the records of those perilous 


times, Mr. Consotp was speedily so interested in 
the fine features of humanity everywhere developed, 
that he resolved upon introducing them to the 
reading public through that most attractive and 
effective medium for embodying the spirit of the 
times—an historical romance. He informs us in his 
preface that, ‘‘ glimpses of the feelings of its mem- 
bers under persecution, and a few facts concerning 
their faith and patience under severe trials,’’ are ex- 
hibited in the narrative. But inspiring and sus- 
taining, exalting and purifying,—we sec the influ. 
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ence of that sublime Faith which these first mar-|made poetry and religion identical. ‘'o their|the poet who would rewrite the leading inci- 


tyrs were the human means of propagating, and 
which spread the more the fiercer was the persecu- 
tion to which it was subjected. 

Zenon was the result of this great design of 
Mr. Copsotp. That it was successful is proved 
by its having reached a second edition. It well 
deserves its popularity. It is written with in- 
finite spirit, exhibiting an intimate acquaintance 
with the history of the time at which the scene 
is laid. He has studied the structure of society, 
looked into its heart, analysed actions until he 
has traced the hidden springs of important events. 
He sketches character with the hand of a mas- 
ter; his dialogues are lively and full of matter ; 
his descriptions are extremely vivid. But we for- 
get that this romance has already passed the or- 
deal of criticism; that to give an opinion upon 
it now is an impertinence. Had this been a first 
appearance, we should have been tempted to no- 
tice it at very great length, and to have extracted 
largely from its attractive pages; as it is, we must 
reluctantly close it now, earnestly recommending 
all who have not yet enjoyed the pleasure and profit 
of its perusal to procure it without delay. 





Rowland Bradshaw ; his Struggles and Adventures 
on the Way to Fame. By the Author of ‘‘ Raby 
Rattler.’”’ London, 1847. Sherwood and Co. 

Rowland Bradshaw has an aim beyond mere 

amusement. It is designed to exhibit and enforce 

the necessity for a large and liberal system of 
national education. It is the history of the strug- 
gles of Genius, lowly born, to its proper and 
natural place in society through all the obstacles 
that impede the poor and unfriended. It is an 
example of self-reliance, of energy, of per- 
severance, of industry, slowly but surely finding 
their reward ; and as such, it is calculated to do good 
service to the youthful minds attracted to its 
perusal by the interest of a story full of exciting 
incident, and which never flags from the first page 
to the last. The author is evidently well acquainted 
with the scenes in humble life to which he 
introduces us at the commencement of the career 
of his hero: probably, he speaks from personal 


| eyes a star was a form of poetry ; to their faith | 

it was the spirit of religion. The form and | 
ithe spirit were inseparable. The education of 
/men’s judgments, and the strengthening of | 
their reason have done but little to destroy 
this connection, and so long as a tangible star 
leads the thoughts to an invisible creator—the 
form and the spirit—so long will poetry and 
religion be co-workers and co-sympathizers 
in the progress of humanity. The material 
of poetry was abundantly found by the sacred 
writers; it is not less abundant in all ages: 
the secret is, how to discover it. Poetry is not 
self-evident, like the light of the sun; it is a 
truth, but not a truism. Poetry exists in the 
existence of the visible; but it no less exists 
in the existence of mind. The Scriptures are 
eminent proofs of this. Who does not feel 
himself more spiritual by remembering the 
spirituality of Christ? Who does not admire 
the beautiful story of Rurn?—sweet Rutu, 
who wins our childhood’s love, and our man- 
hood’s sympathy ! 

It was perhaps under the influence of this 
and similar narratives that Mrs. LORAINE 
fears that her “ volume imperfectly realises the 
hope which induced its design.” It is a 
natural fear when the sacred writers are so 
strong in the artlessness of nature. We ap- 
proach them by the way of their hearts, and 
not by the way of their pens. In many in- 
stances it is the more difficult for a modern to 
seize on the poetic material which a sacred 
writer used, because one makes composition 
the primary of a fact, while the other made a 
fact the primary of composition. In producing 
the first, carping criticism has been an un- 
mistakeable agency, and a conventional educa- 
tion has completed the work. We are, how- 
ever, glad to see that Mrs. Loraine has 
surmounted the difficulties in her path by 
bringing against them an unaffected mind and 





experience, and in Rowland paints his own youth’s 
struggles with adverse circumstances, and victories 

over them. He writes with a skilful and practised | 
hand ; his descriptions, especially of town scenery | 
and city life, are singularly powerful, conveyed in a | 
few bold touches that are more effective than the 
most laborious regard for details. His greatest 
fault lies in his dialogues, which are apt to take too | 
much the form of discourses: his people declaim 
instead of talking. This is a fault very common— 
very difficult to avoid, but without correction of 
which, eminence as a novelist cannot be achieved. 
We have noticed also a tendency to exaggeration 
which jars occasionally upon our sense of propriety. 
The quarrel of the Magistrates at Quarter Sessions 
is an impossible scene : no gentlemen ever behaved 

as these are represented. In the same objectionable | 
category comes the fight between the Sheriff and his | 
Chaplain. These are offences both against truth 

and good taste, and will materially mar the good | 
effects which might otherwise have been anticipated | 
from the excellent moral sought to be inculcated. | 
We should state that it is profusely illustrated with 
spirited engravings, that add much to the interest 
of the story, by bringing the personages bodily 
before the eye. : 











POETRY. 


Lays of Israel; or, Tales of the Temple and 
the Cross. By AMELIA Mary LORAINE. 
London: Masters. 

Mrs. Loratne’s design in the present work 

was to take striking passages from the sacred 

writings and unite them more intimately with 
our present human sympathies. This design, 


| her gentle subjects comes back to our mind. 


| patience, and duty, and love. 


achaste style of writing. While we write thus 
much of the author, one of the most gentle of 


The image of Ruru returns to the mirror of 
our thoughts like an angel of light teaching 
Mrs. LoRAINE 
thus eloquently speaks of the Hebrew maid— 
woman sensibly linked with woman ! 


Ruth, gentle as her name, true to the trust 

She once had vowed to him who now was dust, 
Clung with a daughter’s patient care to one, 

To whom her husband would have been a son! 
For she had said, ‘‘ Entreat me not to leave thee, 
Nor send me back—oh, not so deeply grieve me! 
For where thou goest, there will I be led, 

And wheresoe’er thou lodgest, lay my head: 

Till death enclose us ’neath one common sod, 
Thy people shall be mine, thy God my God !”’ 


Through the land of Moab the pilgrims 
journeyed, and by the pathless Jiph to the 
serene Valley of Bethlehem. Here are their 
portraits :— 


One old and bent, by many a winter’s snow, 

Wan as her silver tress her pallid brow, 

The other young and lovely as the day, 

When first it rises on its ocean way | 

Fair as the face of Eve, when by his side 

Man first saw woman’s beauty in his bride, 
Graceful and delicate as on the slope 

Of Judah’s hills, the light-limbed antelope, 

With such majestic brow as had the maids 

Whose stately race grew up in cedar shades ; 
Round which was wound the midnight-coloured tress, 
In lavish length of silken loveliness ; 

And with a glance, like the bright-eyed gazelle’s, 
And voice sweet as the camel’s silver bells ; 

When long before the caravan is come, 

The welcome note sounds in the wanderer’s home, 


_ What a stern necessity, and yet how child- 
like a picture is Rurw gleaning after the 
reapers !— 





however, involves two considerations,—each 
widely comprehensive, and both strikingly | 
mutual. Religion has its poetical history, and | 
poetry has its religious history. The ancients 


“Here thou art welcome, Ruth, go not from hence ;’’ 
So spake a gentle voice, “‘ If it be thine 
To glean a stranger’s fields, then glean in mine.’’ 


dents of Scripture history, for in them are 
found strong contrasts and perfect similitudes, 
mysteries, and revelations, and all the dawning 
light and the stern shadows of a people and a 
time which are the connecting links with our- 
selves. ABEL lost, and Moses found, are 
more than simple facts. What was to them 
realities of life and death, are the types of life 
and death us. The two circumstances are 
forcibly given by Mrs. Loraine. “ Look on 
this picture” — 


’Twas done,—a blow, a struggle,—the green earth 
Grew red with unimaginable stains ; 

And of the two there but a moment since, 

One stood alone ;—the image at his feet 

Was nothing now,—clay, like the clay it covered, 
Save that it bore the still majestic likeness ; 

The mystery of life had passed away, 

And left it common earth. A wondrous thing, 

A nameless vision in its place appeared, 

Since known full well as death! The arm of man 
Unbarred the gate for this great curse to enter ; 
And the dark rider of the pale horse passed 

With his companion to their heritage ! 


“ And on this,” where PHaraon’s daugh- 
ter is plucking her “favourite lotus flower :”’— 


Why does she start ? what wonder meets her sight 
Among those sacred flags so broad and white ? 
Why hangs she o’er till her long tresses seem 
Almost to touch the surface of the stream ? 
Strange sight! upon that plain of waters wild, 
Wrapt in sweet innocence of sleep—a child !— 

An infant’s rosy cheek and golden tress, 

And brow of peace, so purely passionless ! 

(Where, mid the ruins of a world undone, 

Still shines the angel that in Eden shone.) 

Cradled in the white lotus on the stream, 

Lulled by its murmurs to some gentle dream 

Of music, such as wont to soothe his rest ; 
Fearless he lies, as on his mother’s breast ; 

With naught to shield him from the treacherous wave, 
Which rocks him while he slumbers—nothing save 
A little ark of rushes, twined with care, 

(Ark built by faith upon a flood) and there, 

On the wild waters sent, a helpless dove, 

Yet cast upon them by a mother’s love. 

His infant arms entwined and drooping head, 

Fair as the bending lotus o’er him spread, 

With looks, than some lost cherub’s scarcely less, 
Who could resist his holy helplessness ?— 

Not that young princess, Pharaoh’s stately daughter; 
Gently her hand has ‘‘ drawn him from the water ’’ 
With pity’s softest look, and accents mild, 

That sadly whispers “‘ tis a Hebrew child !’’"— 
One of that race whom bondage, toil, and wrong, 
Have worn with triple chains ; whose iron long 
Has entered in their souls! but soon the day 

Shall dawn that casts those servile cords away, 
And when deliverance on her woe has smiled 

Shall Israel know a saviour in that child! 


Without doubt Mrs. Loraine’s book is at 
the top of its class; but alone, in its compara- 
tive sense, this would be faint praise for the 
author, when we consider that the class itself 
has been peculiarly barren and unprofitable. 
“ Paraphrasing ” the Scriptures has been, and 
is, to a great extent, book-making. Its wordi- 
ness is proverbial, and, according to Pops, the 
wordiness of poetry, like the leafiness of trees, 
is injurious to the growth of fruit. Prosaic 
intellect and commercial policy have contri- 
buted to misname poetry, and to spoil the sim- 
plicity of Scripture history by the means of 
rhythm. In too many cases the sanctity of 
the subject is made an excuse for the littleness 
of the poet. But the reader needs no such 
excuse for Mrs. Loraine. The Lays of 
Israel have elegance of description, combined 
with the familiarity of narration. When we 
find an author strong where others have been 
feeble—when we see a writer raising beauty on 
a beautiful foundation, on which so many have 
erected only forms of insignificance or de- 
formity, then our duty is to give the credit 
where the credit is due. To this Mrs. Lo- 
RAINE is entitled. 





RELIGION. 





Sermons. By Atrrep Gatry, M.A. Vicar of 
Ecclesfield. Second edition. London, 1847. 
Bell. 





The entire range of the passion is opened to 


WHEN the second edition of a book is laid upon 
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our table, we turn with some curiosity to see what | on the same occasion, of a considerable number of | 


was the opinion passed upon it in these columns | the same kind. Altogether, the Spelling Lessons 
before it had received the approval of the public. | comprehend all the words in the language, whether 
We remember to have been greatly delighted with | primitive or derivative, which are requisite for the 
the sermons of Mr. Garry, as being remarkable | purpose, classified and arranged in lessons, gradu- 
for their solidity; that is to say, for an unusual | ally proceeding through every variety of construc- 
freedom from the conventionalities of pulpit ora- 
tory, the vow et preterea nihil that usually make up 
the larger proportion of sermons addressed to a 
parish audience, and which, to say the truth, is 
commonly far more attractive to them than the 
soundest logic or the most conclusive argument. 
Mr. Gatry’s sermons are extremely sensible. 
There is no attempt at frothy eloquence. They 
are not orations but discourses. They are also 
eminently practical. He never omits to direct theo- 
logy to a moral purpose: his readers are taught 
not only what to believe but how to act—not alone 
their duties to God, but their relationship to man. 
These excellent teachings are conveyed in language i : , , : 
plain to ordinary capacities,—the simple, vigorous|  “* The Lessons in Reading, especially the earlier 
Saxon of our purest vernacular, so expressive, so | OM€S, are composed chiefly upon objects of the 
universally intelligible. They are peculiarly adapted | S°"S€S; which are naturally most familiar and inter- 


for family reading, and should be added to every esting to children; at the same time such topics 
Sunday library. have been selected as are calculated to inspire a love 


up to the longest words. 


IN THE READING DEPARTMENT. 


out of the words composing the Lesson in Spelling 
immediately preceding ; including also a repetition 
of those words only which have occurred in former 
lessons ; so that, in consequence, while the pupil 
has been learning any particular lesson in spelling, 
he has also been partly learning the succeeding les- 
son in reading ; and in every Reading Lesson, he also 
renews his acquaintance with some words learned 
in preceding lessons. 





EDUCATION. 


feelings. 
primary doctrines of religion are introduced, and on 
which all parties are agreed. 

3. The more advanced lessons are chiefly based 
on the illustration of some one or more words oc- 
ri i. curring in the Spelling Lesson immediately preced- 

3rd edition, enlarged. London, 1847. Simp- ing. Thus, the eons and unsuccessful fate of 

kin and Co. . learning the meaning of words by heart, by voca- 
Or one thing we are assured, and that is, that bularies, &c. is in a great measure dispensed with. 
the popular methods of teaching to read and § . ae i 
spell are as bad as they well can be. The pre- | And this he combines with information, so 
sent question is, whether Mr. DeENuAmM has that the child is not merely made to repeat, par- 
succeeded in suggesting a better one. rot-like, a string of words without meaning, but 

The absurdity of the popular method begins his curiosity is excited and gratified simulta- 
with the beginning. We teach a child his let-| neously with his acquisition of the arts of 
ters, and so at the first step plunge him into reading and spelling. 
amaze. We tell him that the letters a, }, and | 
c, represent certain sounds. 
hears and believes, and when a word is pre- 
sented to him he tries to express those sounds, 
Imagine his perplexity when he finds that the 
letters do not represent those sounds at all in| 
some instances, and in others half-a-dozen) Fyrpianations regarding the Establishment of the 
different sounds; that, in fact, the letters, as| United Industrial Schools. 
he has been taught them, do not help him at} of Documents, &c. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 
all, either in reading or spelling, or rather, are! A pAMpHLeT that more particularly concerns the 
more a hindrance than a help. inhabitants of Edinburgh. 

Mr. DeNHAM proceeds more rationally. | sition of the principles upon which the society pro- 
He admits that these difficulties of the varying | pose to conduct their industrial schools, without 








A Spelling and Reading Book on New Principles. 
By the Rev. Josuua Freperick DenHAM, 
M.A. Rector of St. Mary-le-Strand. Part I. 





tion which has been brought under our no- 
tice since Tue Critic has devoted particular 
attention to the subject. 





sounds of letters must be encountered at some | rendering them obnoxious to the charge of sec- | 


time; but he says there is no necessity for | tarianism or proselytism. To persons engaged in 


puzzling and annoying the pupil with them at | the like charitable duties these pages will be a wel- 
first | come source of information, and may suggest many 
st, 


Accordingly, he adopts a plan which we will weefal hint. 


permit him to state in his own words :— 
| 





POLITICS AND POLITICAL 
IN THE SPELLING DEPARTMENT. ECONOMY. 

1. The principal Lessons consist of such words | 
only as are composed of letters having, as nearly as| An Answer to Lord George Bentinck’s Address to 
possible, the same sound in combination, as they 
have when pronounced separately. &c. By Prat Facts, 

2. All the important varieties, both in the pro-| Elder, and Co. 
nunciation and construction of words, are classified | AN extremely elaborate reply to a very elaborate 
and illustrated in separate lessons, each consisting | speech. ‘‘ Plain Facts’’ has taken the statistics of 
of one kind of variety only. |the orator, and answered them seriatim,—not by | 

3. The most useful and frequent words of all | declamation or argument of what must or ought to | 





tion, pronunciation, and accent ; from the shortest | 


1. Each Lesson is formed, as much as possible, 


of nature, and to develope the moral and religious | 
None, however, but the most simple and | 


We look upon this book as the most valu- | 
The little pupil | able contribution to school and family educa- | 


With an Appendix | 


It contains an expo- | 


the Electors of the Borough of King’s Lynn, | 
London, 1847. Smith, | 


England, and defects have been discovered 
which, in the confidence of faith in a great 
name, had scarcely been suspected by the pro- 
prietors, and were utterly unknown to the 
public until dragged into light through the 
scrutiny occasioned by the pressure of cala- 
mity. At such atime a History of the Bank 
| of England could scarcely fail to be weleomed 
| by thousands who might before have turned 
from it as a dry unattractive theme; and no 
doubt these volumes of Mr. Francis will be 
eagerly consulted in the hope of finding there 
| an exposition of principles illustrated by their 
| practical working, which might help the dis- 
| cussion lately begun, and supply to the dispu- 
tants both arguments and facts. 

But they who, attracted by the title, are 
{tempted to purchase these two volumes in 
| hope of finding such materials, will be griev- 
;Ously disappointed. Mr. Francis has not 
| written a history, but a memoir. He does not 
| aim at a large and comprehensive review of the 
j}eareer of the Bank as a national institution, 
| with its influences upon the development of 
the national resources and effects of the differ- 
|ent principles that have been adopted by the 
directors as shewn in the circumstances that 
attended and followed them. That is the sort 
of information sought; that is the history re- 
quired; that would have been the philosophy 
teaching by example, which is looked for ina 
work with such a title and of such pre- 
tensions. Far otherwise is it with FRANcIs’s 
narrative. It is not history at all in the pro- 
per sense of that term. It is little more, in- 
deed, than a collection of anecdotes and inci+ 
dents, some curious, some interesting ; a few 
statistics, and a little common-place commen- 
tary, wherewith the gossip is strung together, 
forming, upon the whole, two volumes that 
will serve as a tolerable substitute for “anew 
novel,” but which deserve neither the respect 
nor the attentive perusal demanded by a ge- 
nuine history. 

We are, therefore, compelled with great 
| reluctance to take it out of the category either 
of History or of Political Economy, and to 
place it among those works of a miscellaneous 
character to which belong the ana and gossip 
so abundant in the literature of France, but of 
| which our own can boast so little. Viewed as 
such, it is a pleasant and attractive book, far 
more so than from the nature of its subject 
might have been expected. 

And yet it is impossible not to feel that at 
{such a moment as the present this sort of 
| gossip is somewhat mal @ propos. When we 
are compelled to witness the strange exhibition 
of a national bank conducted by men who 
want the wisdom to manage their own affairs, 
| We are eager to learn the cause of such an 
anomaly, and the practical working of the 
machine under governors seemingly so ill 
chosen. But Mr. Francis does not assist 
in clearing up the mystery; no solution of the 











| problem will be found in his pages; he will 


not be cited by statesmen, economists, and 
journalists, nor will his book be called in, as it 


classes, the pronunciation of which is arbitrary, or | be, but by reference to official documents shewing might have been, to help the decision of any 
which has no other rule but custom, as for instance, | what is and was. The answer, indeed, appears to| of the knotty questions relative to the Bank 


—is, as, do, to, of, &c. are directed to be learned | be most triumphant. 


But being out of our pro-| and its management, upon which the mercan- 


arbitrarily, that is, at sight, without spelling them. | vince we only place upon record the publication of | tile and philosophic world are divided. 


The pupil will thus learn such words, which are| this pamphlet, and commend it to those whom its} 


comparatively but few, almost as readily as he| subject may interest. 
learned ay letters of the alphabet. 

4. The classification in all the several Spelling 
—- extends to the very construction of the 
words itself, as well as, in words of more syllables yee — 
than one, to the accent also; by which means, the History of the Bank of England, its Times and 
pronunciation of the first word in any lesson will 
suggest to the learner the construction, &c. of all 








London: 1847. 


the remainder; while his acquaintance with each | PassiNG events have painfully directed public | profitable account. . 
variety of words will be confirmed by the repetition, | attention to the management of the Bank of| of the early state of money-lending and bank- 


| credit of laborious research. Hi 
| no exertion to gather from all available sources 
MISCELLANEOUS. | the facts that relate directly or remotely to the 


But to Mr. Francis must be given the 
He has spared 


Bank of England and its history. As a store- 
house of such, it will not be without its value; 


Traditions. By Joun Francis. In 2 vols. | he has at least collected materials which some 


mind of more capacity will hereafter turn to 
He begins with a sketch 
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ing in this country long before the lady of 
Threadneedle-street was in her cradle. The 
first bankers were 

THE JEWS. 

Their earliest known persecution occurred in 
1189, during the reign of Richard Coeur de Lion, 
about the period that the first European bank, the 
bank of Venice, was established. While the rude 
barbarism of the north resorted to the policy shortly 
to be described, Venice, with all the grandeur of 
an advanced commercial knowledge, established, 
upon a scale so just that it has since served as a 
model for its successors, the earliest bank in Europe. 
Towards the end of the thirteenth century, the 
country ceased to receive support from the Hebrew. 
Edward I. unable to resist a grant from Parliament, 
and stimulated by the prospect of an immediate 
booty, consented to the expulsion of this people 
from England. 
gradation and cruelty it was conducted, let the 
chronicles of the time repeat; but from this period 
to their re-admission, during the government of the 


great and politic Cromwell, in the seventeenth | 


century, they ceased to interfere with the monetary 
or commercial transactions of the English commu- 
nity. 

It is, we think, difficult to account, excepting by 
the bigotry of the age, for the intense hatred borne 
to this insulted race. It would, perhaps, be still 
more difficult to find a reason for the great folly 
which prompted their expulsion, at the !expense of 
arevenue so easily obtained, were it not possible 
that some light may be thrown on, and some ex- 


cuse made for, this great political error, by the fact, | 


that, in the same century, the Lombards, by which 
general term the early Italian merchants of Genoa, 
Florence, and Venice were known, came over and 
established themselves in the street which still bears 
their name. With them came many of the arts and 


the skill of trade; with them came the only know- | 


ledge of banking then possessed; with them came 
into more common use ‘‘ the wonderful invention’’ 
of bills of exchange, by the agency of which they 
remitted money to their owncountry. Success fol- 
lowed exertion ; a firm footing was obtained by the 
skilful Lombard ; he was the first who, uniting to 
the art of the goldsmith the science of the banker, 
took the initiative in that business, which has since 
been the agency of so much good, and which has 
been found to increase with the trade and commerce 
of the country. 


When persecution had done its work, and a 
wealthy Jew ceased to hazard his riches among 
a people who had no respect for the rights of 
property, another class of bankers arose. 
These were 


THE GOLDSMITHS. 


They were a rich body ; and it was natural that 
the richest should be most trusted. Those servants, 
therefore, who yet remained in charge of their 
master’s money, lent it, at 4d. per cent. per diem, to 
the goldsmith, who saw a new branch of business 
opening, and caught the first glimpse of modern 
banking. The troubles of the time, which pre- 
vented country gentlemen from keeping their rents 
in their own mansions, made them glad to remit it 
to persons of responsibility. The goldsmith was 
equally glad to pay a small interest, with the pros- 
pect of lending it at an increased profit. The 
necessitous merchant applied for loans at a high 
usance. The rich deposited their cash, for security, 
without interest. The widow and the orphan re- 
ceived four per cent.; and, with the money thus 
obtained, the goldsmith was able to increase his 
business by the somewhat new branch of discount- 
ing bills. 

They thus became money borrowers and receivers 
of rents. They lent money to the king on the 
security of the taxes. The receipts they issued for 


the money lodged at their houses circulated from | 
hand to hand, and were known by the name of | 


goldsmiths’ notes. These may be considered the 
first kind of bank-notes issued in England. 


Mr. FRANCIS CHILD established the first 
great banking-house in 1620, shortly after the 


With what circumstances of de- | 


| Restoration. He was originally an apprentice 
|to one WILLIAM WHEELER, a goldsmith and 

banker, whose shop was on the opposite side 
lof the present banking-house. He married 
|his master’s daughter, and succeeded to the 
shop and bank, but ultimately confined his 

attention entirely to the latter. He was fol- 
| lowed in 1680 by Messrs. Hoare’s, and in 
|1685 by Messrs. SNow’s. Soon after this the 
| National Bank was founded by one of a name 
| familiar to us now— 


WILLIAM PATERSON, 


One of those men whose capacity is measured by 
failure or success, was the originator of the new 
| bank ; and it is, perhaps, unfortunate for his fame, 
| that no biography exists of this remarkable person. 
| As the projector of the present Bank of Scotland, 

as the very soul of the celebrated Darien Company, 
|and as the founder of the Bank of England, he de- 
| serves notice. A speculative as well as an adven- 
| turous man, he proved his belief in the practicabi- 
|lity of the Darien scheme by accompanying that 


} 


| unfortunate expedition; and the formation of the 
| Bank of England was the object of his desires, and 
| the subject of his thoughts for a long time previous 
ito its establishment. William Paterson was born 
|in Traillflatt, in the county of Dumfries, in 1658. 
| Having been educated for the church, he indulged a 
naturally adventurous disposition, by visiting the West 
| Indian Islands, under pretext of converting the In- 
|dians. His real occupation is stated however to have 
| been very different, as he mingled with and perhaps 
| formed part of those daring buccaneers, the exploits 
| of whom form so romantic a chapter in the byways 
lof history. During this period Paterson made 
| himself thoroughly acquainted with the capabilities 
lof the Isthmus of Darien, better known as the 

Isthmus of Panama. ‘‘ This place, which is be- 
|tween Mexico and Peru,’’ says a modern writer, 
‘¢is within six weeks’ sail of most parts of Europe, 

the East Indies, and a part of China. It is in the 

heart of the West India Islands, and not far from 
| North America. It is one of the best situations 
| for a colony from atrading and manufacturing coun- 
| try on the face of the earth.’”? The same opinion 
| was entertained by Paterson, who must have been 


| thoroughly acquainted with the position and natural | 


| advantages of the place, and from his youth con- 
templated its colonisation. 


| It was on the 27th of July, 1694, after the 


| 

failure of this expedition, that PATERSON ob- 
| tained a charter for 

THE 

In Grocers’ Hall, since razed for the erection of 
|} a more stately structure, the Bank of England com- 
| menced operations. Here, in one room, with al- 
| most primitive simplicity, were gathered all who 
| performed the duties of the establishment, ‘I 
| looked into the great hall where the bank is kept,”’ 
says the graceful essayist of the day, ‘‘and was not 
|a little pleased to see the directors, secretaries, and 
| clerks, with all the other members of that wealthy 
| corporation, ranged in their several stations ac- 
| cording to the parts they hold in that just and regu- 
|lar economy.’’ The secretaries and clerks altoge- 
|ther numbered but fifty-four, while their united 
| salaries did not exceed 4,350/. But the picture is a 
| pleasant one, and though so much unlike present 
| usages, it is a doubtful question whether our fore- 
| fathers did not derive more benefit from intimate 
| association with and kindly feelings towards their 

inferiors, than their descendants receive from the 
| broad line of demarcation adopted at the present 
| day. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


| 
| 


The business speedily grew beyond the capa- 
city of the premises, and in 1732 a new edifice 
was resolved upon. The site chosen was 
| Threadneedle-street, the architect Mr. GeorGE 
SAMPSON. 


On Thursday, the 3rd of August, at one o’clock 
in the afternoon, the new building was commenced ; 
a stone, on which the names of the directors were 
placed, being made the foundation for one of the 
pillars. Twenty guineas were presented to the 








! 





workmen for distribution; and on the 5th of June, 
1734, business was commenced in that edifice, the 
present importance of which is unparalleled in the 
history of monetary establishments. Notwithstand- 
ing the sagacity of those who governed its concerns, 
it may reasonably be questioned whether they ima- 
gined the time would ever arrive when its buildings 
would occupy acres; when the movements of its 
governors, in the words of the historiographer of 
London, would influence the whole body of the 
public, its offices expel a church from its site, and 
emulate the palaces of emperors. 


But it did not grow into greatness without 
exciting the jealousy of the private banks, and 
the goldsmiths formed a combination for the 


express purpose of ruining it. 
(To be continued.) 





JOURNAL OF GERMAIN 
LITERATURE. 


bcp. “= 

Walt and Vult ; or, The Twins. Translated from 

the Flegeljahre of Jean Paul. By the Author 

of his Life. In 2 vols. Boston: Munroe and 

Co. ; New York: Wiley and Putnam.* 
Ir has long been the earnest wish of many scholars, 
both of this country and England, to see the more 
important works of the distinguished modern 
writers of Germany rendered accessible to the gene- 
ral reader. They have felt that the strong Teu- 
tonic intellect and its various productions have 
hitherto been too little known and appreciated in 
either country, and consequently one of the most 
original, powerful, and indefatigable of the Euro- 
pean races has not exercised its due influence upon 
the culture and leading tendencies of the age. If 
individual minds, isolated and excluded from inter- 
course with others, seldom make the highest attain- 
ments, becoming rather dwarfed and enfeebled ; and 
if we can often date our growth and spiritual pro- 
gress by the periods in which we first became ac- 
quainted with certain original, active, or congenial 
minds, recognising those to have been most impor- 
tant and decisive in which we have approached 
nearest to the greatest number of these; we cannot 
see why similar results will not follow an inter- 
change of thought and literary productions between 
the great families of mankind. Tor though differ- 
ing widely in outward circumstances and progress 
in particular arts—though their leading features, 
character, and habits of mind may be very unlike, 
thus serving to modify and correct each other, 
yet ;— 
We have one human heart— 
And mortal thoughts confess a common home. 





If we are to have a literature that shall be called 
American, and which shall do honour to Americans, 
it must, we apprehend, have a foundation deeper 
and broader, and far more difficult to be laid, than 
many who write on this subject seem to have con- 
ceived. As in painting, sculpture, and each of the 
arts, the artist who would attain the highest excel- 
lence, must avail himself of the labours of his pre- 
decessors, that he may not commence from the be- 
ginning, but from the point where they had been 
compelled to leave off, and thence carry it still nearer 
to perfection ; so, in literature and philosophy, we 
must master and make our own what has already 
been produced, and from this elevation commence 
our onward and upward course. We should sur- 
round ourselves with every means of culture, per- 
mitting the thoughts of no great mind, the expe- 
rience of no spirit peculiarly tried and deeply laden, 
nor the clearer expression of one more in harmony 
with itself and with nature, to escape our earnest 
attention. In the night of this life, we need the 
light of every star that Heaven permits to shine ; in 
literature, as in commerce, we become enriched by 
all the nations with whom we have active inter- 
course. 

We are aware that the author of Self Reliance 
and Spiritual Laws—quem tota armenta sequuntur 
—has presented with much emphasis the opposite 
view, and we are willing to grant that without the 
virtues upon which he so strongly insists, little will 





* From the American Literary World, 
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THE CRITIC. 








ever be accomplished. But perhaps we have no finer | the most pleasing biographies that has proceeded; But the poetic young Gottwalt does not enter 


illustration of the advantage to be derived from the | from an American pen. 
study of foreign literature than he himself affords.| The Twins, as the translator chooses to entitle 
In the first series of his Essays, he seems truly in- | the present work, seems to us the most interest- 
spired by the rich thoughts and sublime ideas upon ing and satisfactory of Ricurer’s novels which 
which his mind has there fed ; whilst in the second, | have yet appeared;—we must use the term for 
one almost imagines that he has been trying to live | want of one more suitable, though it is as much 
upon his own theory, of looking only within, of|a misnomer as to call Xenopuon’s Memora- 
drawing only from himself. | bilia memoirs of Socrates. Though a translation 
The question whether we are to have a literature | of one of the most singular, difficult, and un- 





with features peculiar to ourselves, has been often | translatable of the German writers, still the au- | 


discussed and variously decided. But it willdepend, | thoress has presented us with a quite readable 
we conceive, upon causes by no means difficult to | book. The style is easy and flowing, and usually 
comprehend, but to which we can, at present, but | perfectly English, though a few colloquial terms, 
barely allude. The character of a nation is mostly ;and several diminutives, have been transferred, 
determined and modified by its origin, climate, re- | which if a violation of strict propriety, must be 
ligion, pursuits, and form of government ; and those | allowed, in this instance, to have been done in an 
countries whose nationality is strongest, received } agreeable manner, and with much taste. 
their peculiar bias and characteristics in early ages, | whole, we regard this version as decidedly a good 


when each race lived in a state of isolation and al-|one, being usually correct, graceful, and happily 


most complete separation from all the rest. Thus | expressed. Still, in reading some of the pathetic 
the Scotch, Trish, Swiss, and German, acquired | and beautiful passages, we feel a want of that rich 
their peculiar traits long ago, which are much more | fullness, and harmonious rolling emphasis, which 


On the | 


marked and distinct than could be found in any 
colony established at a later period, when intercourse 
had become more free and facilitated. If climate 
and pursuits are to greatly modify the character of 
this nation, then it cannot well be unique, since so 


are incomparably moving in the original. She | 


| should have lingered longer over these, that she 
|}might have imbibed more fully their spirit, and 
jagain poured them forth with their own glowing 
| tints and gushing melody of expression. 


great a disparity exists between its wide extremes. | also except to her somewhat numerous and avowed 


Our religion, excepting a slight tincture of Puritan- 
ism, we hold in common with all Protestant Chris- 
tendom ; and our free institutions, though they 
allow the noblest and most perfect literature, have 
no direct tendency to call it forth. Liberty, like 
the air we breathe, is necessary to life and free 
growth, but is of itself incapable of awakening and 
sustaining either. Like virtue, it is something 
which those never think of who possess it, however 


frequent it may be inthe mouths of others. ‘* God’? | 


and ‘‘ Liberty ”’ figure largely in all Mexican dis- 
patches ; whilst General Tay.or ‘ extends the area 
of freedom ”’ in the stillest possible manner. 

But one reason which should urge us to bestow | 
greater attention upon the productions of our Teu- 
tonic kindred—and it applies with peculiar force to 
those who are looking for a distinctively American 
literature—is, that we may not be unduly influenced 
by the writers of that nation, with which we are so 
closely connected by acommon origin and language; 
whom, if we follow, we can never hope to ‘equal, 
much less excel. If we would compete with Eng- 
land, we must avoid that insular exclusiveness and 
prejudice against every thing foreign which usually 
characterises her sons wherever they are found. 
This is a fault which a nation, rich in illustrious 
names and master-pieces in almost every branch of 
literature, may indulge with comparative impunity, 
but which must be extremely injurious, if not fatal, 
to a youthful aspirant. And why should not our 
country, which is at home the freest, and in her in- 
tercourse with others the most generous and un- 
restricted,—receiving into her bosom the exile and 
unportioned of every land,—be also the most | 
catholic in taste and spirit, and gather treasures of 
wisdom and philosophy, of science and letters, from 
every people and every language ? 

In accordance with the above views, we are 
pleased to notice this, which, we believe, is the| 
fourth considerable work of the genial Jean Pavt | 
that has been presented to the American public. | 
Many years ago, CARLYLE executed an incom- | 
parable translation of the Life of Quintus, Fizlein, | 
and Schmelzle’s Journey to Faétz, which were pub- | 
lished in his German Romance; since that the Flour, 
Fruit, and Thorn Pieces have appeared, and to| 
these the Flegeljahre, or Roving Years, is now 
added. Of Ricurr’s character as a writer and a| 
man we design not at present to speak ; nor do we} 
deem it necessary, since all who are yet to be in- | 
formed, will find in the first and second volumes of | 
Cartyte’s Miscellanies, and in the Life of Jean| 
Paul, by the authoress of the present translation, 
all that can be desired. These articles in the former 
we regard as among the finest specimens of true 
criticism,—that which makes us know the man; 
and perhaps, also, they may not find the sfyle quite 
so shocking as numerous critical allusions may have 
led them to imagine: the latter is certainly one of 








| the principle. 
Jean Pav thought it best to write ;—besides, 


|a pleasant conversation. 
The book commences with the Van der Kable 


whole history. Disappointing the seven greedy, 
doubtfully expectant heirs, who are only very dis- 
tant relatives, the eccentric old gentleman, who is a 
| humorist even in his will and upon his death-bed, 
| leaves his estate and principal effects to the young, 
poetic Gottwalt Harnish, whom he 
‘¢ without duplicity, pure, naive, childlike, and ap- 
parently a truly pious youth of the times of our 
fathers.’? He is named ‘ universal heir,’’ though 
the house in which the testator was then residing 
was to be given, with all it contained, ‘‘ to that one 


describes as 


|of the seven relations who in half an hour from the 


reading of this clause of the will, should shed one, 
or a couple of tears over his deceased relative.’’ 


The effect of this clause is humorously enough de- 


scribed :— 

Since the world stood, there was never such a sin- 
gular and troubled congress as of these seven dry 
provinces united for the purpose of weeping. At 
first, many valuable minutes were lost in confusion, 
astonishment, and laughter. The congress found 
itself in the situation of a hound that, in the midst of 
the warmest pursuit, is suddenly startled with the 
cry to halt! back! and waits arrested, with the fore 
feet in the air, and the white fangs all visible. It was 
evident to all, that of a sudden shower no one could 
dream; but in twenty-six minutes something might 
happen. * * * The court agent, Newpeter, was 
fearfully angry, and came near to shedding tears of 
rage at the misuse of the word testament. The cun- 
ning bookseller, Pasvogle, instantly applied himself 
in silence to the business in hand, and quietly recalled 
to his memory the touching passages he had read as 
editor or commissioner, hoping thus to brew a tear 
or two out of them all; but although it produced 
no other effect, it made him look like a hound to 
whom the dog-physician in Paris had given a dose of 
nux vomica. * * * The inspector, Harpretch, 


knew on his part, that with his petrified feelings, | 


something external only, a floating mote or spark, 


could ever bring tears into his eyes; he therefore | 


| omissions; though perhaps the work is quite as in- | 

. oa . . * | 
teresting as she has presented it; still, we dislike | 
We are willing to read whatever | 


these breaks always give one a painful feeling, like | 
an interruption in music, or a few words lost from | 


testament, which is the foundation, or mofiv of the | 


upon his inheritance so readily, but has first ‘* nuts 
to crack.”’ The following are only part of the condi- 
tions he has to fulfil :— 

For one whole day he must tune pianos. He must 
practise the business of a notary fora quarter of a 
year. He shall correct the press of twelve printed 
sheets, and, unless they themselves shall decline it, 
live one week with cach of the presumptive heirs ; 
and finally, which was the dearest wish of the pious 
youth, become a pastor, and enter upon his inherit- 
ance at the same time he enters upon his vocation. 


At the conclusion of these stipulations the testa- 
| tor thus addresses the heir : 
Friend Harnish, I attach to the testament in all its 
parts a sealed regulation tariff, called the secret arti- 
cles, which in case you should load the powder on top 
of the balls, that is for the faults I myself was wont 
to commit, a deduction shall be made, or the posses- 
sion of the inheritance delayed. Be wise, young 
poet, and think of your father, whose estate, like a 
Russian nobleman’s, consists in peasants, yet only in 
one, that is, in himself. Think of your vagabond 
brother, who perhaps, before you dream of it, will re- 
turn from his wanderjahre, and stand at your door 
| with half a coat, and say—‘‘ Hast thou nothing worn 
out, nothing for thy brother ? e 


Look at these shoes ! 
Be therefore careful and prudent, universal heir. 


We must | 


We imust also give his directions to the seven 
relatives who are to profit by whatever the poet 
forfeits. 


I therefore beseech the gentlemen, my dear relations, 
| for which indeed I do little but express my gratitude, 
to accept ten per cent. of the interest, as my funds 
and estate shall be valued, as long as Harnish, ac 
| cording to the sixth clause, shall be prevented from 
entering upon the inheritance. I, the Christian, be- 
|seech them as Christians, sharply to observe the 
young heir, and not to allow the smallest false step 
by which the inheritance may be delayed, or drawn 
off, to be overlooked, but every one to be justly ob- 
served and duly registered. This will serve to “Dp 
the young poet awake, or to wake him from his 
dreams. If it be true that my seven relatives value 
my person only, let them shew it by watching over 
my representative, and though in a truly Christiaa 
manner, let them chicane and vex him as much as is 
consistent with their Christiani/y. Should he have 
to suffer, that is to wait, so much the more salutary 
will it be for him, or for them. 

















i 


One sees at a glance that many comical situations 
must arise from these relations, and that the author 
has a fine field for the display of his peculiar hu- 
morous and satirical powers. 
| Of the characters in this work, it will be impos- 

sible, in the space we have left, to convey any clear 
idea. Wecan barely notice the principal. Walt, 
the hero, is modest affectionate, extremely suscepti- 
ble of emotion, unacquainted with the world, and 
incapable of conceiving its evil or treachery. His 
twin brother Vult, the wandering flute-player, has 
much knowledge of life, a shrewd insight into cha- 
racter, and a humour satirical and keenly sarcastic, 
where the other is tender and pathetic. Both love, 
without the knowledge of the other, the tender, 
|noble, truthful Wiua, ‘* whose runs 
through the whole book like a swect undertone, 
heard only at intervals, when the clang of the other 
instruments pauses. The volumes close without 
disposing of any of the characters; Walt is still 
aspiring ; the ideal is still bright before him ; though 
Vult, assuming his disguise at a masked ball which 
they attended, learns the futility of his own che- 
rished hopes, by drawing from the fair artless 
Wina the deeply treasured secret of her love for 
his gentler brother. She makes no confession in- 
| deed, but a word and an expressive silence, modestly 
reveal the still, untold affection of her soft, lovely 





character 


held them staringly open, hoping by this means to! naftre. 


gain some passing good fortune. 

Flachs, the morniiig preacher, looked in his sorrow 
like a travelling Jew beggar, and as his heart, from 
domestic and church griefs, had collected many melt- 
ing clouds about it, he could, perhaps, like the sun 
before the rain, have drawn the necessary drops from 
them, had not the coveted house, like a fair prospect, 
always come between. 

We are happy to say that the poor parson at | 
length succeeds, and the ‘‘ house, exactly as it 
stands, is assigned to bim and his heirs for ever.” 


We shall conclude our already too extended 
article by quoting a few of those pathetic and mov- 


| ing passages which to us are exceedingly beautiful, 


1 


!and which are scattered like jewels throughout the 


writings of Jean Pavt. 


Oh, pure, unspotted music! How holy is thy joy 


and thy pain! Thy jubilee and thy woe are not for 
any one circumstance in life, but for life, for exist- 
ence itself; and nothing is worthy of thy tears but 
eternity. 


Could then thy purifying influence prepare 
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for thee a residence in the human breast, which has | ance. Occasionally, small quantities of corn could be 
so long been filled with earthly thoughts, hadst thou | purchased for horse-feed; but even that relief was 
not been earlier within us, and thy notes the echo of | precarious, and not to be relied on. In consequence 
that heaven which existed before our life began on | of the unimproved condition of the country, the routes 
earth? Music reveals to men a past, and a future, | followed by travellers were necessarily circuitous, and | 
that they never experience. Ah! there is always | their progress slow. In passing from one county | 
more error in hatred than in love. The mountain air | seat to another, they were generally from sixto eight, 
of our own poetry draws all beings nearer to the heart | and sometimes ten, days in the wilderness ; and, at 
of the poet; and raised as he is above common life, | all seasons of the year, were compelled to swim every 
the greatness in his own breast reconciles him with | water-course in their way which was too deep to be 
the littleness of others. The poetry of others, on the | forded, the country being wholly destitute of bridges 
contrary, elevates the reader only, but does not lift | and ferries: travellers had therefore to rely on their 
the world and its affairs to a level with him. In| horses, as the only substitute for those conveniences. 
darkness and silence rest the dead children in the | That fact made it common, when purchasing a horse, 
arms of the cold mother, but at last, when the sun of | to ask if he were a good swimmer, which was con- 
eternity rises, they shall arise, and she too shall bloom | sidered one of the most valuable qualities of a saddle- 
again. | horse. 

The following are rather shrewd than pathetic:—~/| In many parts of the country a sulky has been 

Walt found in his brother’s firmness the opposite of from time immemorial the favourite vehicle of a 
his own yielding disposition; for friendships and | travelling attorney; but on the Ohio at this pericd 
marriages are formed, like the telescope, by the nice | it will be seen by the following that the student of 
adaptation of convex and concave glasses. | Coxe and BiacksTone must unite all the qualities 

First-love, the most unintelligible and unreason- | of boatman, woodman, and horseman, if he would 
able, is yet the purest and holiest. Its bandage is | succeed in his practice. 
indeed thick and broad, for it goes over eyes, ears, | 
and mouth at the same time; but its pinions are| In December, 1799, Mr. St. Clair and Mr. Burnet 
longer and whiter than those of any other love. Love, | set out on a trip from Cincinnati to Vincennes, on 
that opens the whole heart when he gives it away, yet | professional business. Mr. Morrison, who was on 
closes, and holds fast a little corner where he nestles | his way from New England to Kaskaskias, with a 
himself, and dictates to the most conscientious youth | view of establishing himself on the Mississippi, tra- 
his first lie, as to the purest maiden, her first, and her | velled with them. They purchased a small Kentucky 
last. boat, sometimes called an ark, in which they em- 
_ | barked with horses, provisions, &c. In the afternoon 


| 


We are tempted to give a few specimens of wha 


commissioner in negotiating a treaty between the 
United States and the chiefs and warriors of the 
Shawnee nation, including a part of the Delawares, 
at the mouth of the Big Miami, in January 1786, by 
which the United States were acknowledged to be 
the sole and absolute sovereigns of all the territory 
ceded by the treaty of peace with Great Britain in 
1783. His expedition to the Mississippi in 1778 
was then a part of the unwritten history of the Revo- 
lution, but it was universally known, and justly ap- 
preciated in the West; and it gave him a high rank 
among the military men of his day. When the Com~ 
monwealth of Virginia sent him a colonel’s commis- 
sion, accompanied with a warrant to raise a regi- 
ment of volunteers, and for that purpose to make 
contracts on the credit of the State, they did not 
furnish him with funds for the purpose, but left him 
to procure them in the best way he could—either on 
their credit, or on his own. Yet such was his per- 
severance, and so unbounded was his confidence in 
the honour of his native State, and such was his in- 
fluence with the people of the West, who knew his 
bravery and his military talents, that he soon raised 
a regiment of hardy Kentuckians, whom he inspired 
with his own spirit, and having attached them warmly 
to his person, led them to the Mississippi, and cap- 
tured the posts at Kaskaskias and Cahokia. The 
inhabitants of those villages, on receiving a promise 
of protection, declared allegiance to the United 
States. At that time, Governor Hamilton was at 
Fort Vincennes, making his arrangements to capture 
Clark and his band of heroes, which he expected to 
accomplish with but little difficulty. Clark, however, 
was aware of the Governor’s purpose, and also of the 





Walt calls his Streckverse, named by his school- 
master Polymetre ; but which, as we have them, 
are neither verse nor metre, but may, perhaps, be 
favourably regarded as the spontaneous overflow- 
ings of a young, poetic nature, and a fancy un- 
schooled by art. 


Beautiful and attractive are even the dreams of the 
poet ; they enlighten the world which common men 
have darkened. Thus is the sun in heaven dark be« 
neath its clouds ; but splendor illumines its clouds. 
They impart its light and warmth to the cold worlds 
beneath. Without its clouds the sun himself is but a 
ball of earth. Suns beyond suns repose in the re- 
motest blue of heaven ; their foreign beams have been 
on the wing for thousands of years to reach our little 
earth, and yet we see them not. Oh thou beneficent 
sun! thou art so near to us, that the infant scarcely 
lifts his feeble eye to thee, but thou, Sun of suns, 


beamest upon it with thy lovely light! Look into the 
deep grotto, where little silent tears have created the | 


pillars of the earth, and the splendour of heaven now 
I ’ I 


will shine as stars, and bear thee up like the pillars 
of this temple. 
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Notes on the Early Settlement of the North- 
western Territory. By Jacop Burnet. New 


| of the fourth day they arrived at the Falls of the Ohio, 
| where they left their boat, mounted their horses, and 
proceeded on their journey. About nine o’clock in 
| the evening, they discovered, at a little distance from 
| the path they were travelling, a camp of four or five 
| Indians, which they approached. After having shaken 
| hands with them, they procured a brand of fire, and 
| proceeded some distance further on their way, and 
| then halted forthe night. Having brushed away the 
| snow from the spot they had selected for their camp, 
}and collected a good supply of wood for the night, 
| they kindled a fire, took some refreshment, wrapped 
| themselves in their blankets, and laid down to sleep. 


| The judge then goes on to relate the following 
| visit of a couple of forest-attorneys (or panthers) 
| to their next night’s bivouac, in connection with a 


| little Nisi Prius business with the same practi- 
| tioners in a snow-storm on the subsequent day. 


The next night they encamped in a rich valley, 
where they found an abundance of fallen timber, 


shoes tapdis Gite, ie Ganesan Get atiele, © tata | | which enabled them to keep up a large fire through 


the night, before which they slept very comfortably 
till morning. During the night, acouple of panthers, 
attracted by the light of the fire, approached suffi- 
ciently near the camp to serenade them with their 
unwelcome music—but kept at a respectful distance. 
The next day they encountered a severe snow-storm, 
during which they surprised eight or ten buffalos, 
sheltering themselves from the storm behind a beech- 
tree, full of dead leaves, which had fallen by the side 
of the ‘‘ trace,’’ and hid the travellers from their view. 





York : D. Appleton and Co. Cincinnati: Derby, | The tree, and the noise of the wind among its leaves, 


| prevented them from discovering the party till they 
| had approached within two rods of the place where 
| they stood. They then took to their heels, and were 
Jupce Burner's description of his professional | soon out of sight. One of the company drew a pistol 
travels is by no means the least interesting part | and fired, but without any visible effect. 
H . P 2 :. | 

of his volume. x In ne sage . oa graphic | Wenow come to one of the most interesting por- 
writer many passages which he details would have ‘tions in Judge Burwet’s volume—the biographical 


been signally picturesque striki “6 n 
- og hae ig 1e and striking. The | sketch of General Georce Rocrrs CLark, one of 
Northwest Territory,’’ it must be remembered, ex- 
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danger of his own situation, and determined to an- 
ticipate his enemy. Having left a sufficient number 
of men to insure the safety of the conquests he had 
already made, he proceeded with the residue by a 
forced march through swamps and quagmires to the 
Wabash, where he arrived without the loss of a man, 
though the country was so flooded that they were 
sometimes compelled to swim. The advance of the 
troops was so arranged as to bring them to the vil- 
lage before the dawn of day, and before the governor 
was advised of their movement from the Mississippi. 
The consequence was, the post was carried by storm, 
and the governor and his troops made prisoners of 
war. That expedition was not excelled in difficulty 
and suffering, or in daring courage, by the memorable 
march of Arnold to Quebec in 1775. General Clark 
succeeded in retaining military possession of that 
extensive country till the close of the war, and by that 
means secured it to the United States. The fact is 
well known, that in arranging the articles of the 
treaty of peace at Paris, the British commissioners 
insisted on the Ohio river as part of the northern 
boundary of the United States, and that the Count 
de Vergennes favoured that claim. It appears also 
from the diplomatic correspondence on that subject, 
that the only tenable ground on which the American 
commissioners relied to sustain their claim to the 
Lakes as the boundary, was the fact that General 
Clark had conquered the country, and was in the 
undisputed military possession of it at the time of the 
negotiation. That fact was affirmed and admitted, 
and was the chief ground on which the British com- 
missioners reluctantly abandoned their claim. It is 
a fact of importance in estimating the character and 
claims of General Clark on the American people, 
that the legislature of Virginia did not furnish him 
with money or other means to accomplish the service 
they had aprointed him to perform. They merely 
sent him a commission, accompanied with power to 
recruit men and make contracts obligatory on the 
State. But the State having no credit, he was cast 
on his own energy, and relied on his own personal 
efforts to raise and equip his troops, and to feed and 
clothe them during the time of their service, which 











setae bie teereuen adie f -<- | the noblest names of Kentucky. It makes a long 
need in us day over quite @ group of states, - | extract, but we are not disposed to abridge it ; for 


pry Hermes eee eee oo | we are willing that our columns should contribute 
on takes sali 4b he L a as Petentinatne™ what they can to keep alive and to extend the fame 
a yy m London to Constantinople. | of that gallant pioneer of the West—and the more 
From the year 1796, till the formation of the State | especially as this sketch comes from the pen of one 
Government (of Ohio) in 1803, the bar of Hamilton| who, in a civil capacity, has rivalled the military 
county occasionally attended the General Court at | Gparx in services to a not too grateful country. 
Marietta and at Detroit, and during the whole of 
that time Mr. St. Clair, Mr. Symmes, and dip, | Sanee8 See? Cee 
Burnet never missed a term in either of those! At the time the exploits of Gemeral Clark, whose 
counties. The journeys of the court and bar to| military talents were of a high order, were fresh in the 
those remote places, through a country in its primi- | recollection of the country. Early in the Revolution- 
tive state, were unavoidably attended with fatigue | ary War, while a private citizen, holding no commis- 
and exposure. They generally travelled with five or | sion, civil or military, he distinguished himself by his 
six in company, and with a pack-horse to transport | efforts to protect the frontier settlements of Virginia 
such necessaries as their own horses could not con-|and North Carolina against the incursions of the 
veniently carry, because no dependence could be| Indians. He led the party which made the first 
placed on obtaining supplies on the route: although | lodgment at the Falls of the Ohio, where an improve- 
they frequently passed through Indian camps and| ment was then commenced, from which the splendid 
villages, it was not safe to rely op them for assist- | city of Louisville has grown up. He was the leading 








continued to the end of the war. The task he under~ 
took was a herculean one. There were but very few 
who could have accomplished it; and nothing but 
the most ardent attachment to his country could 
have prompted him to undertake it, and to persevere 
as he did. 

Patriotism, and a laudable desire of military fame, 
were the governing influences of his mind. They led 
him to incur great hazards, and enabled him to ac- 
complish much. During his campaiga—and, in fact, 
from the day he began to recruit his regiment till he 
had taken Fort Vincennes by storm, and captured 
the garrison with the British governor—he had no 
time to reflect on consequences. His troops were 
subsisted on a scanty allowance, such as they were 
able to carry on their backs on a rapid march. But 
when the campaign was over, and his mind became 
occupied in devising means for the future subsistence 
of his troops, and to retain the posts he had taken, 
he discovered his situation to be-apparently hopeless ; 
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feeling he had never indulged—and he resolved to | 
assume the responsibility of sustaining his regiment, 
and holding the posts in his possession, be the conse- | 
quences what they might. He held in his hands con- 
clusive evidence that the Legislature of Virginia had 
authorised him to raise the regiment, and to enter 
into such contracts as should be necessary to carry 
the projected plan into operation. On the credit of 
that document he was enabled for some time to raise 
supplies of provision, clothing, &c. for the sustenance 
and comfort of his troops, for which he drew on the | 
commonwealth, in favour of the persons who had 
furnished the supplies,—his drafts being accompanied | 
with such vouchers as are usually furnished on similar | 
occasions. To his astonishment and the surprise of | 
all who knew the facts, those drafts were dishonoured, | 
for such reasons as could not but wound the feelings 
of the gallant chief who had drawn them. But yet, 
even this did not shake his purpose, or induce him | 
for a moment to hesitate in carrying out his deter- 
mination to preserve the conquests he had made,— 
most probably without thinking of the inestimable | 
benefits which the nation would derive from them in | 
the future adjustment of her northern boundary. 
One might have supposed that the rude imputation 
conveyed in the deliberate act of dishonouring his 
drafts in favour of persons who had advanced for the | 
support of his regiment almost every thing they were | 
worth, would have disgusted and driven him from the 
service of his country; but such was not the fact. 
As his difficulties multiplied, his resolution gained 
strength; and when his credit failed, and he was cut 
off from every other resource, he resolved to sustain 
his troops and preserve his conquests by the strong | 
arm of power. After weighing the consequence both 
to himself and his country, he resorted to forced loans, 
and by that hazardous expedient accomplished the 
object nearest his heart, which was the preservation 
of his conquests till the close of the war. But before 
he proceeded to that extremity, he made an appeal to | 
the judgment and feelings of the citizens of Vin- 
cennes, and the settlements on the Mississippi, stating | 
his determination, and the considerations which had 
induced him to adopt it. He tookit for granted that, | 
as they had given in their adhesion, and had declared 
allegiance to the United States, he had a right to ex- | 
pect from them the assistance he needed. That appeal 
having failed to produce the desired effect, he issued | 
an order, as commandant of the regiment, directed to 
some two or three of his officers, commanding them | 
to enter on the premises of the persons designated in | 
the order, sequester the property there found, and re- 
| 


move it to the public store, for the exclusive use of 
the troops. They were also ordered to cause exact 
inventories to be made of every article so taken, with 
its fair value annexed, by impartial citizens of the | 
place, certified copies of which were furnished to the | 
owners of the goods, accompanied by the certificate | 
of the commandant that all the property specified in 
the inventory, had been taken and appropriated to the 
sole and exclusive use of the troops under his com- 
mand, and was to be paid for by the commonwealth 
of Virginia. By that expedient, and that alone, he 
was enabled to maintain the posts he had conquered 
on the Mississippi and the Wabash, till the termina- 
tion of the war, by which he saved to the nation the 
vast territory lying between the Ohio River and the 
Lakes. Colonel Vigo was one of the persons who 
voluntarily surrendered his property for the support 
of the regiment, and received a draft on Virginia for 
the amount, which was dishonoured. That noble- 
hearted man lived many years afterwards in compara- 
tive poverty, and died almost a pauper, holding the 
same protested draft in his possession; on which 
there must have been due, at his death, at least twenty 
thousand dollars. Since his death the government of 
Virginia has acknowledged the justice of the claim by 
a solemn act of the legislature, and has furnished 
evidence to prove that it is one of the liabilities as- 
sumed by the General Government in consideration 
of the act of cession—but there it rests, no part of 
the debt having been paid. 

The persons whose property was taken by force 
commenced suits and obtained judgments against 
the General, in the courts of the territory on 
which portions of his property were attached and 
sold. After the close of the war, the legislature 
of Virginia made an appropriation of one hundred 
and fifty thousand acres of land, lying on the 
Ohio River, opposite to Louisville, for the use 
of the officers and soldiers of that regiment, 
which at that day was of but little value, and 
was disposed of at nominal prices. The tract 
was known by the name of ‘‘Clark’s Grant,” and 
was the only remuneration received by that gallant 
corps for their services and sufferings in conquering 
and securing the entire North-western Territory. 








officers of the Revolution, who had performed ser- 
vices of incalculable importance, was not only treated 
with cold neglect, but was subjected to the payment 
of debts and claims, incurred for the support of his 
troops, to a very large amount. The cruel ingrati- 
tude to which this distinguished soldier was doomed 
—for which no justifiable cause can be assigned—and 
the comparative poverty which made him almost a 
pensioner on the bounty of his relatives, was more 
than he could bear. It drove him to intemperance. 
He sought the inebriating bow! as if it contained the 
water of Lethe, and could obliterate from his memory 
the wrongs he had endured. 


Such was the melancholy end of a patriot who, 
udge Burner says, had ‘‘the appearance of a 


but despair formed no part of his character—it was a | Thus it appears that one of the most distinguished | 
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useful in the restorations now going on at St. 
Dénis and in other parts of France. Mr. 
Willmore has just completed a very excellent 
engraving of ‘‘ Highland Deer-stalkers returning 
from the Hills,” after the original picture by Ed- 
win Landseer in the Marquis of Lansdowne’s col- 
lection at Bowood. The picture in shape is like 
the ‘‘ Canterbury Pilgrimage’ of Stothard; and 
though not a recent work, can hardly have been 
forgotten by the frequenters of exhibitions at the 
Royal Academy. A bagpiper and a boy with 
hounds lead the procession. Other figures, with 





| three ponies carrying dead game, are seen crossing 


man born to command, and fitted by nature for his 


destiny. ‘There was a gravity and solemnity in his 

demeanour resembling that which so eminently dis- 

tinguished the venerable father of his country.”’ 
But we must now take leave of Judge BurNnet’s 


a rustic bridge, while a sportsman stops to converse 
with a peasant girl—Wordsworth’s Highland girl: 
Sweet Highland girl, a very shower 
Of beauty is thy earthly dower. 
Several figures succeed to complete the procession, 


| while the road they have left is seen dying away in 


volume, of which we have already spoken as a book | 


of no great literary attraction, while at the same 
time it is valuable as an important addition to the 
annals of the country ; a book which, though cum- 
bersome in its style and arrangement, yet ‘‘ as 
material for history, will be preserved and valued 
till its facts shall have become a part of our great 
national printed archives.’ 
rable author has been passed chiefly in action, and 
to measure these contributions of his to his coun- 
try’s story by a mere literary scale, would be about 
as sensible as placing the value of Csar’s style 
above that of the facts preserved in his Commenta- 
ries. The cerements of the mummy are sometimes 
more valuable than the carcase they enwrap; but 
in this instance our interest in the ashes of the dead 
Past is haply greater than our concern for the 
fashion of the mausoleum. Everything about the 
great West is of moment to us upon the Atlantic 
border ; and we cannot be too grateful to Judge 


| Burnet, after a long and active life of public use- 


fulness, for sitting down at a period when most men 
have survived their usefulness, and recording his re- 
miniscences of the region which his talents contri- 
buted so essentially to make what we now behold it. 





ART, 
TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


Tue enlargement of the National Gallery is post- 
poned for the present. The trustees of the gallery 
and the Royal Academy authorities cannot agree 
as to who shall have the greatest portion of the 
space now vacant. The celebrated paintings of 
Rubens, which have long been the ornament of the 
Cathedral of Antwerp, are about to be removed 
into the Royal Museum of Paintings at Brussels. 
This task has been confided to M. Paul Kiewert. 
A fresco has been discovered in the ambulatory 
of Exeter Cathedral, on the south of the entrance 
to the Lady Chapel. The greater part has been 








destroyed by an unsightly monument, but a rich, 


pavement is preserved, on which the lower portions 
of two figures (a bishop and a king) are visible. 
This curious painting may, perhaps, represent an 
interview between Thomas 4 Becket and Henry II. 
If so, it was most likely executed in the episcopate 
of Bishop Grandisson (A.D. 1327—69), who was a 
warm admirer of the archbishop, and commemo- 
rated him by a boss carved with his martyrdom, 
and placed it in the western part of the nave; or 
the fresco may represent King Edward the Second, 
with his treasurer and favourite prelate, Walter 
Stapleton. Tracings have been made, in case the 
painting should suffer from exposure. M. Henri 
Gérente, an eminent French artist, has been at Ox- 
ford some weeks on a mission from the French Go- | 
vernment, for the purpose of taking copies of the 
drawings in the Gough collection in the Bodleian of | 
the tombs of the French kings and queens and royal 
princes. These drawings were made in the time of 
Louis XIV. for Gagniéres, the antiquary. As most of | 
the tombs were destroyed in the French Revolution, | 
the only representations of them extant are found | 





|in the drawings in question, which are conse- | 


The life of the vene- | 


the distant hills, The whole landscape is true to 
the heather and Highland scenery, and the engraver 
has worked, as well as his art would allow, up to the 
spirit of the bright and beautiful picture before 





him. Signor Sangiovanni has recently executed 
some beautiful miniature busts and an eques- 


trian statuette, portraits of various patrons of his 
labours. He has also sculptured or modelled in 
terra cotta some admirable groups of brigands and 
Italian monks and peasants, and a number of stags, 
dogs, &c. All these may be seen at his studio, 
No. 2, Quickset-row, New-road. They are beau- 
tifully modelled, the designs being full of spirit, 
and the finishing very elaborate and delicate. 
We have been gratified with a view of some speci- 
mens of papier maché manufacture, executed for 
the Pacha of Egypt by the Messrs. Jennens, Bet- 
tridge, and Sons, and at present exhibited at their 
establishment in Halkin-street West, Belgrave- 
square. They consist of eight large circular trays 
with scolloped edges, four of them being nearly four 
feet and a half in diameter each, and the others 
about twelve inches narrower. They are orna- 
mented in the English style, partly with fancy de- 
signs in gold and mother-of-pearl, and partly with 
tasteful bouquets of flowers after nature. The ex- 
ecution is faultless. The colours present all that 
unrivalled brilliancy which it would appear can be 





{imparted to no other material, while the designs 


speak highly for the rapid advance made within the 
last few years in the decorative arts in this country. 





MUSIC. 


MUSICAL CHIT-CHAT. 
Tue Italian Opera at Berlin opened on the Ist of 
September,—the opera selected being Lucrezia 
Borgia, sung by Mesdames Boldrini and Dogliotti, 
with Labocetta for tenor, and Sabastian Ronconi for 
basso. The second opera was Norma, with Ma- 
dame Fodor, the niece of the once celebrated prima 
donna of that name. Staudigl left Gloucester on 
Tuesday night for Vienna. He will endeavour to 
obtain leave of absence to return to London in 
November, to join Jullien’s ¢roupe at Drury-lane. 
—— In Paris, a rehearsal of the first part of Verdi’s 
new opera, Jerusalem, took place last week at the 








Grand Opera. The statement that Madame 
Viardot-Garcia has entered into an engagement 


with the new Drury-lane Opera is contradicted on 
the authority of the lady herself.——The conti- 
nental papers state, that one of the principal objects 
of M. Jullien’s journey to Italy is the hope of 
obtaining Mdlle. Hayez, who has attained to a 
first-rate reputation in that country, if the Italian 
papers may be trusted, in an unprecedentedly 
short period of time. M. Jullien has returned to 
London. 
> 

JENNY LIND IN Norwicu.—Three concerts, at 
which this extraordinarily gifted vocalist has appeared, 
were given in this city on Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday last, and caused the greatest excitement. 
St. Andrew’s Hall was filled on each occasion. On 
Saturday, when Messrs. Hall and Smith reduced the 
prices of admission to 10s. 6d. and 5s., more than 
2,500 persons took advantage of the opportunity. 


quently of great historical interest as well as| The receipts of the three concerts were about 3,500/. 


of value to the lover of art, and will be very | out of which there will be about 1,400/. profit. The 
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terms of Mdlle. Lind’s engagement were 1,000I. for 
the two evenings, and 200/. for the Saturday morn- 
ing concert. On Mr. Hall’s waiting on her witha 
cheque for the amount, she expressed her unwilling- 
ness to take it all. She said the prices had been 
lower than at any other place (which was in conse- 
quence of the representation of some of the patrons), 
and she was sure that they could not make so much 
by her as they ought, and she insisted on returping 
2001. She would have added 501. to this, to pay for 
the extra expense they had incurred in consequence 
of her not being able to appear at the time announced, 
but Mr. Hall would not accept it. In addition to this 
munificence Mdlle. Lind left 200/. with the bishop, at 
whose palace she had been entertained during her 
stay, to be distributed amongst the charities of the 
city. 
—@— 

The Musical Bouquet. Edited by Georce J. O. 
ALLMANN. Part XXXVIII. 
Contains a set of quadrilles arranged by Musarp, 
from airs in Robert Le Diable, four of JENNY 
Linp’s favourite Swedish melodies, and a quadrille 
from airs in La Fille du Regiment, also by Mu- 
sARD. We have repeatedly noticed the remarkable 
improvement manifested in this periodical under its 
present management, and we are glad to see it 
maintained by the steady purpose of inserting only 

the best music of the best masters, 
—»—- 

Sleep, my Mary. Words by Rosert Srory, Esq. 

Music by J. W. Turrtwaxt. London, Turner. 
A sweet and simple song, breathed in a sweet 
and simple lay. There is nothing remarkable in 
either, but they are fully up to, if not beyond, the 
average of portfolio music. They who must have 
a new song, may choose this as at least equal to any 
other. 





THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 





Never within our memory has there been such 
promise of enjoyment for the patrons of the theatre 
as that offered by the announcements for the ap- 
proaching season, The closing of the two great 
theatres against the legitimate drama, to which they 
used to claim an exclusive right, has been produc- 
tive of all the benefits that were anticipated by the 
opponents of their monopoly. The effect has been 
to assimilate the arrangements of the theatres to 
those so successfully adopted in Paris. The 


rational practice is coming gradually into vogue of | 


dedicating each theatre to its own particular class of 
performances,—thus securing a good company for 
each, and relieving the managements from the ex- 
pense of maintaining two or three indifferent com- 
panies in each establishment. Hence, we find the 
regular drama making its appearance in a most re- 
spectable form in theatres hitherto held in contempt 
by the better class of playgoers, and all ranks are 
seen among the delighted and crowded andiences at 
Sadler’s Wells and Marylebone. A short account 
of the promises of the coming season will properly 
introduce our notices of the performances. 

At Drury-Lane, JULLIEN announces an opera 
that shall aim at the development of a national 
school of music. He promises new works by English 
composers, and adaptations to English words of the 
best works of the greatest masters of Germany and 
Italy. Whatever JULLIEN undertakes to do, he does 
well. Few public men of our day have been more 
successful, because he has the largeness of mind to 
spare no reasonable cost in the accomplishment of 
that upon which he has resolved. Under his manage- 
ment we anticipate a brilliant season at Drury-lane; 
and it will give us great pleasure to give all the aid a 
literary journal can to the advancement of his bold 
enterprise. 

The HAYMARKET has retained Mr. and Mrs. 
KEELEY, and we understand the fun thus indicated 
will be varied by the high-class tragedy of Mr. and 
Mrs. CHARLES KEAN. In other respects this the- 
atre remains as before, and we presume will produce 
a very similar series of pleasant comedies and amusing 
extravaganzas. 

The Princess’s THEATRE, always attractive 
and always successful, whose management is pro- 
bably the most sagacious of our time, opens next 
week in great strength, having engaged no less than 
the two greatest actors of our time, MACREADY 


and Miss CusHMAN, who are to combine their 
powers for the production of the masterpieces of the 
British drama; and it is said that, among other no- 
velties, they will introduce a new play from the pen 
of BuLWER. We observe, also, that this agreeable 
theatre is to be enlivened by a visit from Madame 
THILLON; and other names in the list give rich pro- 
| mise of a season of rare enjoyment. 

The Lyceum promises to become the resort of 
fashion. It is placed under the charge of Madame 
VesTRIs and CHARLES MATTHEWS; and it is in- 
tended to renew here the reign of that pleasant 
species of vaudeville with which some years since the 
Olympic was, under the same auspices, made the 
most attractive of the theatres of London. It is evi- 
dent that something is required, lighter than the 
regular comedy, not so broad as the regular farce,—an 
entertainment for'those who seek elegant amusement ; 
and as her audience will be of the better class, we 
would suggest to Madame VesTRIS whether it would 
not be expedient to raise the curtain at eight instead 
of seven: this latter hour interferes with the dining 
time of so large a portion of the playgoers of the me- 
tropolis, that we are confident it deters many from 
the theatres who would otherwise be tempted to visit 
them at a time that would not interfere with so im- 
portant a duty of the day as dining. 

The ADELPHI makes no change. Why should it ? 
It has been famous in its own peculiar department, 
and profitable too; and while there is ‘WriGHT to 
laugh at, and Miss WOOLGAR to admire, and CE- 
LESTE to please, and Cooke to terrify, and Buck- 
STONE to write, there will be no lack of audience, 
and no need to seek other excitements, 

Tue Surrey THEATRE.—English Opera bas be- 
taken itself to Surrey—a general refuge for all failing 
speculations from the opposite side of the Thames. 
In opposition to the ‘‘ bright particular star’’ which 
illuminates the Haymarket, Mr. Bunn could not 
succeed, and he complained, like an injured ALcr- 
BIADES, of the neglect of home talent. At the 
Surrey Theatre, the burden of his song is just the 
same. He is incensed that the management of the 
two principal theatres has passed into the hands of 
foreigners, and on this does he greatly abide for 
countenance of his efforts to resuscitate and revive 
English operatic performances. Mr. BuNN’s com- 
plainings are quite as short-sighted and foolish as is 
all the current cant respecting the decline of the 
legitimate drama. When English drama and English 
opera can boast of superior sustaining talent, then 
will they be encouraged by the British public in pre- 
| ference to the productions of Italy. Genius and 
| talent are ever attractive, and while the Italian Opera 
;and Her Majesty’s Theatre alone possess these at- 
| tractions, so long will they render nugatory our 
| puerile representations of SHAKSPEARE’S plays and 
our no less inferior displays called English Opera. 
It is the weak and uncultivated state of our stage 
that has dissipated the public taste. The people are 
as ready as ever to support real skill and genuine re- 
presentations, whether tragic, comic, or operatic. 
The days of the KEANs, and the KEMBLES, and the 
SIDDONSES, are gone, only because themselves are 
gone, and because none fill up the gap which they 
have left. Were our managers to provide an English 
Linp or ALBERTAZZI, and combine on home pro- 
ductions such a galaxy of skill as is collected at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, the prevalent illusions of a de- 
cline in public taste would soon be banished. We 
have been led into these remarks by Mr. BunnN’s 
own complainings. We commend him, however, for 
| the good he is doing. He has collected at the Surrey 
| Theatre the best from among English musical per- 
| formers, and he has commenced his present career by 
| the deservedly popular opera of the Bohemian Girl. 
Misses ROMER and Respecca ISAAcs, Messrs. 
HARRISON, RAFTER, BORRANI, HORNCASTLE, 
and W. PAYNE, were among the participators in the 
performance on Monday, which was well received and 
loudly praised. And Mr. Bunn’s company are well 
capable of the lighter representations of farce. When 
a new piece is produced, we shall more particularly 
allude to the individual actors, and we hear that Mr. 
Bunn has promised a new opera. We wish him 
success. 

SADLER’s WeLLS.—Mrs. WARNER’S efforts at 
Marylebone have seeming'y stimulated the elder 
suburban. A large audience witnessed the first re- 
presentation of Macbethon Monday. Anewera was 
it in the representation of the works of SHAKSPEARE, 
or rather the resumption of anoldone. Mr. PHELPS 
is something more than a speculator in his endeavours 
to assert the supremacy of our standard dramatists ; 
and he has avoided the cant of the day by producing 
good acting. This it is which can regain for the 
drama the status it has lost. When it becomes 
attractive, then will it be admired and resorted to for 














amusement and instruction. Macbeth has been 
enacted without the modern ‘‘improvements ”’ that 
critics and interpolators have imposed, and a crowded 
house proved how much the plan is admired, and how 
well it answers. 

From this sketch of the promises of the season now 
commencing, it will be seen that the dramatic jour- 
nalist has full work before him. We have made 
arrangements for doing ample justice to it in the 
columns of THE CRITIC. 

TaratricAL CHRoNIcLE.—The Haymarket 
Theatre will be re-opened this evening. It is not 
correct, as stated, that Miss Cooper has accepted 
an engagement at the Princess’s Theatre. She will 
remain at Sadler’s Wells. Monday next is fixed for 
re-opening the Princess’s. Vauxhall Gardens closed 
for the season on Friday last. We hear that there 
will be some ‘‘ extra nights.’”’ Mrs. WARNER’S 
arrangements at the Marylebone Theatre draw 
large audiences. The Winter’s Tale is now the 
attraction. A Mr. Jonn Smytu has published a 
five-act play entitled Evander. The subject is one 
having wide scope in itself, and might well have 
engaged the genius of SHERIDAN KNowLes. We 
have not seen Mr. SMyru’s production, and there- 
fore cannot speak of its merits. Mademoiselle AL- 
BONI is engaged at the French Opera-house for a 
short period, after which she will proceed to fulfil 
an engagement in Hungary. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 


Sir,—Having observed in your number of THE 
Critic, bearing date September 4,°1847, an article in 
which you select as a specimen of Dorset poetry ‘‘ The 
Weepen Liady,’’ and in which, though you appear, as 
all true judges must, to appreciate it, you are totally 
ignorant of its author, and indulge in sundry specu- 
lations as to what class of society he may belong, I 
hasten to give you a little information on the subject. 

The talented gentleman who composed a book of 
Dorset poems, from which it is extracted, is living 
near Dorchester, and named William Barnes. His 
publisher in London is John Russell Smith, from 
whom, if you were to procure his Poems on Rural 
Life in the Dorset Dialect, you will be amply repaid 
on perusal by many equal, if not superior in beauty 
of rhyme and sentiment to the one quoted by you. 

I myself think him quite equal in some of his poems 
to Burns. I remain, Sir, yours, &c. 

HERBERT Eustace HOUNSELL. 

East-street, Bridport. 








NECROLOGY. 


MADAME ALBERTAZZI. 


This favourite and kind-hearted vocalist died on 
Saturday, the 25th ult. at her residence in St. John’s 
Wood, aged 33. Her health, which had been de- 
clining for a long time, ended in arapid consumption. 
Albertazzi made a most successful debiic at her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre, in Cenerentola, April 19, 1837. After 
that she sang at the Ancient and Philharmonic Con- 
certs, and, in 1840, she appeared at Drury-lane, in 
the opera of La Gazza Ladra, and was eminently 
successful. She was also engaged at the Princess’s 
Theatre, but her voice was then failing fast. Her 
maiden name was Howson, and her father was a 
music-master. She was married to Albertazzi when 
not sixteen years of age. 


—~— 
CHARLES TAYLOR, ESQ. 


For many of its most palmy years a popular singer 
at Covent Garden Theatre, the entertaining contri- 
butor to the harmony of social public meetings, and 
still more the delight of the private circle, died on 
Thursday, the 9th ult. at Greenhithe, in Kent. Mr. 
Taylor was a good musician, and possessed no com- 
mon powers of voice, as was felt in his extraordinary 


| imitations of Braham, Incledon, Suett, Dignum, and 


others of great variety of organ and execution. These 
were so perfect that, unless you saw the singer, you 
could have sworn that you had heard the parties 
whom he had personated—not burlesqued. Mr. 
Taylor was of regular habits and gentlemanly man- 
ners, and much esteemed by the friends, in the better 
classes of life, with whom he associated. He enjoyed 
a fine state of health till near the close of his earthly 
career, and died much regretted by all who had the 
pleasure to know him, His memory is to us con- 
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joined with many a joyous hour and intellectual treat. 
—Literary Gazette. 





—>—- 

GRACE AGUILAR, 
The authoress of so many popular works in favour 
of the Jews, and urging their claims to free and 
equal civil and religious rights throughout the civi- 
lised world, died on the 10th ult. at Frankfort, in 
her 32nd year. She was an earnest and faithful ad- 
vocate for her co-religionists, and had so endeared 
herself to them, that it was only very lately that 
they entered into a subscription to present her with 
a testimony of their gratitude and admiration.— 
Literary Gazette. 

i ae 


M. FREDERIC SOULIE. 

M. Frederic Soulié, the author of a great number 
of very popular French novels, died on the 23rd ult. 
after a long illness, at Bievre, near Paris. 

cml 

DR. PEARSON, 

Author of a useful work on Practical Astronomy, 
died last week.— Literary Gazette. 

——_¥~—-_ 

JONATHAN BIRCH, ESQ. 

The translator of Faust, and who is stated to have 
completed a translation of the Nibelungen Lied just 
before his decease, died near Berlin on the 8th ult. 
aged 64.—Literary Gazette. 





JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, &c. 
METROPOLITAN SEWAGE MANURE 
COMPANY. 

We have received the following letter, and preli- 
minary to the perusal of it, and of the answer, we 
would request readers, who, like our correspondent, 
have taken an interest in the very important na- 
tional subject in which we have endeavoured to en- 
list their sympathies, to suggest in like manner any 
doubts they may entertain as to the feasibility 
of any part of the plan, and to communicate also 
the results of their experience in the management 
of field or garden culture, by the use of manures, 
whether solid or fluid. Deeply impressed with the 
conviction that there is no question of our age so 
important as this; that upon the experiment now 
proceeding depends greater results than upon any 
our generation has witnessed, we shall gladly open our 
columns to correspondence and intelligence of all 
kinds relating to the subject to which the attention 
of the reader has been already so minutely directed. 
The letter is as follows :— 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 


Srr,—As your journal appears to be the channel 
for information regarding the Metropolitan Sewage 
Manure Company, perhaps you will be kind enough 
to ascertain from the secretary to that company what 
means are proposed to be employed for preventing the 
very offensive effluvia arising from the grounds where 
their liquid manure may be used, amounting, it is 
feared, to an indictable offence as a nuisance, if 
matters be no better managed than on the lands near 
Edinburgh, which are irrigated in this way. An as- 
surance that this has been provided for, by disinfect- 
ing the liquid without injury to its value as a ma- 
nure, would encourage many who are holding back 
from taking shares in a speculation of otherwise so 
promising a nature, and which indeed must, if suc- 
cessful, become truly a great national concern. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
A SHAREHOLDER IN THE METROPOLITAN 
SEWAGE MANURE CoMPANY. 
September 26. 


We are happy to assure our correspondent that 
the fear he has expressed is perfectly needless. The 
Edinburgh experiment is very different from that 
now proceeding in London. At Edinburgh the 
contents of the sewers are thrown upon the land in 
a very undiluted state, and they are continually 
filtering through the sloping soil from a height to a 
valley. Hence the smell. But the London sewage 
is of a different quality in itself, and will be differ- 
ently applied. In consequence of its flowing in large 
sewers, which carry out the water brought into Lon- 
don by the water companies, it is in a very diluted 
state, so much so, that the liquid is only slightly 


perceptible effluvium. Then, again, it is applied 
only at certain seasons, and at intervals of many 
days, weeks, or months. It sinks immediately into 
the soil, and at the utmost can produce only an 
escape of gas from the moist surface, which must 
evaporate in an hour or two at most. And lastly, 
experience bears out this conclusion ; for at Man- 
chester, where the liquid sewage is in actual course 


|of application to the surrounding fields, no such 


result is found to arise from it as our correspondent 
dreads. 

A deputation of the directors of the Metropolitan 
Sewage Company proceeded to Manchester a few 
days ago for the purpose of reporting upon the 
manner of applying the sewage manure there, and 
its results, both to the farmers and the company. 
The report is most satisfactory, and we hope shortly 
to lay it before our readers. But it may be briefly 
stated that in that town they actually take the sewage 
in a small steamboat on the canal, and thence 
apply it to the lands on the banks by hose-pipe. 
The farmers are eager to obtain it at the price of 
Is. per ton, being double the price calculated by the 
Metropolitan Company : a hose-pipe of half a mile 
throws a jet of ten feet, and twenty tons per acre 
is found sufficient to double the crops. This is no 
theory, but an experiment now actually performed ; 
there is the proof visible to anybody who chooses 
to view it. 

We are happy to say that the preliminary ar- 
rangements for the commencement of the compa- 
ny’s works are in progress; the necessary notices 
have been given; the Commissioners of Sewers 
have been applied to, as required by the Act, and 
in a few days the first sod will be turned for an 
undertaking which, however trifling in its present 
form, we verily believe is destined to change the 
face of England, and add beyond calculation to the 
produce of the nation, and consequently to the com- 
fort and happiness of the whole people. 

—@— 
THE GREAT SOLAR ECLIPSE OF OCTOBER 9. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

S1r,—I forward to you the results of some calcu- 
lations which I have recently made to facilitate ob- 
servations of the annular eclipse of the sun on the 
morning of October 9. I have deduced the mean 
times at various places of the formation of the ring, 
or, to use astronomical language, the commencement 
of the annular phase, and also its duration. My re- 


Almanac for the present year, but chiefly on a direct 


which lies near the central line. 
very large throughout the kingdom. At Edinburgh 
0°83 of the sun’s disc will be obscured; at Dublin, 
0°90; at Cambridge, 0°90; at Greenwich, 0°92; and 
at Exeter, by my computation, 0°95. 


sults depend partly on the data given in the Nau/ical | 


calculation of the eclipse from the city of Exeter, | 
The eclipse will be | 


The northern | 


of Hindostan and Cochin China; and more or less 
visible throughout Europe, the greater part of Asia, 
and the north of Africa. 

The next eclipse of the sun visible in this country 
will occur in July, 1851. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

Mr. Bishop’s Observatory, J. R. Winn. 

Sept. 30. 








Meirs-at-Law, Next of Kin, &c. Wanted. 


[This is part of a complete list now being extracted for Tar 
Critic from the advertisements that have appeared in 
the newspapers during the present century. The refe- 
rence, with the date and place of each advertisement, 
cannot be stated here without subjecting the paragraph 
to duty: but the figures refer to a corresponding entry in 
a book kept at Tue Critic Office, where these particu- 
lars are preserved, and which will be communicated to 
any applicant. ‘To prevent impertinent curiosity, a fee of 
half-a-crown for each inquiry must be paid to the pub- 
lisher, or if by letter, postage stamps to that amount in- 
closed.]} 


1096. Mr. Georce Busn, a native of Fort Roval, Mar- 

tinique (who left that island in 1819 with his father, 
Mr. Joseph Bush, to go to England). To claim 
475,000. 

Herr-at-Law and Next or Kin of Cuartorre 
Busnu, of Hertford (died in June, 1835), or their re- 
presentatives. 

Next or Kin of Exvizaseta Ascrort, late of Up- 
holland, Wigan, Lancashire (died August, 1824), or 
their representatives. Said E. Ascroft was formerly 
E. Arnold, and resided at Hoxton, Middlesex, and 
was married to Abraham Ascroft, in St. James’s, 
Clerkenwell, Middlesex, on the 14th of October, 1806. 
Next or Kin of Ropert ALEXANDER Drvce, late 
of Cunningham-place, St. John’s-wood, Regent’s- 
park, Middlesex, gent. (died in June, 1829), and for- 
merly a clerk of the East India Company; or their 
representatives. 

Mr. Henry Perrin, late surgeon H.C. S. supposed 
to be in London, and lately residing at New York. 
Something to advantage. 

1101. MarGaret SpeppInG, formerly Margaret Simmons, 

spinster. Something to advantage. 

1102, MApAMeE De ta Bartvt, who lately resided at Port 
Louis, France. To make claim on the estate of John 
Smithson, who died at Genoa, Naples, in 1829. 

1103, Retations of G. SerseantT, Piper, who died in 
Jamaica some years back. Something to advantage. 

1104. Next or Kin of Jonn Smirn, late a seaman be- 
longing to the merchant vessel Charles Keir, died 
at sea, 7th of November, 1836. Something to ad- 
vaniage. 

1105, Next or Kin of James Lim, formerly of Little Tor- 
rington-street, St. George’s, Bloomsbury, afterwards 
of Tottenham-court-road, and subsequently of Wo- 
burn-square, Middlesex (died 8th of September, 
1833), or their representatives. 

1106. J. Sorir1, of Macadendro, who came over to this 

| country from Frankfort-on-the-Main, about 1835, 

with the intention of returning to Greece by way of 

Malta. Something to advantage. 


1097. 


1098. 


1099. 


1100. 





1107. GRANDCHILDREN, born in wedlock, of Joun Jor- 
DAINE, who resided in Paternoster-row, and died in 
February, 1772, and who were living on the 2!st of 

| February, 1837. A legacy. 
| 1108. Personat Representatives of Tuomas Berrie, 


| late of Strixton, Northamptonshire, deceased ; WiL- 
| LIAM Bett ie, late of Woolaston, Northampton. 
| shire, deceased ; and of James Berr ce, late of Hale 
Weston, Huntingdonshire, deceased; Legatees 


limit of annular phase passes very near Canterbury, | 
the northern suburbs of London, below Oxford, and 
between Gloucester and Hereford,—the latter place | 


named in Wit of Jonatnan Bettie, of Woolas. 
ton, and who died in August 1800. Something lo 
advantage. 


considered doubtful, owing to the errors of the tables 
of the sun and moon. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 9. 
Commencement of 


Annulus, 


Mean time at place Duration of 


lying so close upon the limit that the phase must be | 





discoloured, and in a jar of two gallons there is no 


(civil reckoning ) Annulus. 

h. m. s. m. 8. 
Brighton ea a 2 22 27 om... DT 
Bristol a eo. 231314 «. 4 46 
Cardigan 7 5 25 -- 330 
Dorchester .. 7 12 33 os (S22 
Dover a «a 2a oc. aa 
Exeter e ao 8 FR «a G39 
Falmouth .. 7 021 ~- § 56 
Gloucester .. FES es 
Greenwich .. os CHIH < 2 
Launceston .. oe 7 SM <« aa 
London (Regent’s-pk.) 7 26 22 - OF 
Plymouth oo 7 42 oo 619 
Portsmouth .. 7 18 47 5 45 
Reading oe «« 7 21 27 3 15 
Salisbury o. TIC S 5 25 
Swansea és oe PEM § 1 
Winchester .. - 7 18 24 co 
The beginning of the partial phase will not be | 


generally visible in this country, but the end may be 
observed throughout England, Scotland and Ireland. 
The eclipse will be annular in the north of France and ; E : I 
Italy, in Turkey, Asia Minor, the Persian Gulf, part | their kindly countenance, if not their warm co- 


«| a mere charlatan. 


(To be continued weekly.) 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 


|AN American journal of recent date advocates 
|M. Vattemare’s project for uniting the learned 
| institutions of the civilised world in a great scien- 
| tific confederation. The idea of the Frenchman is 
| excellent, and we can only observe that it receives 
|the hearty commendation and support of Tue 
|Critic. Thus does the Literary World allude to 
it:—‘‘ The project was thought, but a few years 
| since, as wild a chimera as any of the most fana- 
| tical dreams of Humanitarianism ; and the enthu- 
| siastic apostle of the new system—a European, 
| untitled, and without fortune or connections—whose 
| independence of character made him not hesitate to 
jexercise his ingenious talents as a ventriloquist 
| during his wanderings—was by many denounced as 
* Monsieur Alexander,’ or M. 
| Alexander de Vattemare, as he is now known, was 
| meanwhile introducing himself everywhere to the 
| influential great by his wondrous powers of mimic 
| entertainment, and at the same time establishing 
| friendly relations with them, which should insure 
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operation, in his grand scheme, when the time | 


should be ripe for putting it into action. Many 
years have now passed since he first visited this 


country on his beneficent mission ; and at that time | 


many of us may have witnessed the address with 
which—after winning the good-will of some select 
circles, by the amiable display of his ventriloqual 
gifts—he has, ere the evening was over, brought 
them all to listen with interest to the project to 
which his life is devoted. A second visit here some 
years after, further matured his plans; and now— 
well known throughout the world as the originator 
and indefatigable promoter of the system of inter- 
national exchanges of literary and scientific works— 
Vattemare has returned to the United States, bring- 
ing with him from France an immense collection of 
volumes, maps, engravings, &c. &c. presented, at 
his suggestion, by various scientific bodies, as well 
as by the government of France, to similar institu. 
tions inthis country. Nor are the objects of Vat- 
temare’s Literary League bounded by this mere 
exchange of existing books, and duplicate specimens 
of natural history in the libraries and collections of 


different countries. We have now before us one of | 
several blanks of questions and answers, embracing | 


all the essential details of the police of a great city. 
Questions, for instance, regarding the laying out and 


arrangement of streets, public squares, fountains, | 


mode of pavement, sewerage, gas-lights, aqueducts, 


the weights and measures used, &c. Suppose, now, | 


the answers to these questions filled up by persons 


well informed in each well-ordered city in Chris- | 


tendom; and then suppose the information thus 
gained about the municipal economy of each inter- 
changed among them all, what a mass of useful 
information is thrown into the common stock of 
civilisation! As with municipal, so with agricul- 


tural economy, Vattemare’s Literary League pro- | 


poses the interchange of all practical information in 
a similar way ; while writers upon agriculture shall 
be at the same time offering their theories to the 


widest practical test, by interchanging treatises | 


upon the subject the wide world over, through the 
facilities which the Literary League will afford 
them. In the field of mechanical invention espe- 
cially, the benefits of this scientific federation must 
hereafter be incalculable; while the results already 


attained by M. Vattemare in several branches of | 
his system, entitle him to the warmest gratitude of | 


the human family.”, ——The Oxford Chronicle, ina 
paragraph of some forty lines, bewails the fact of 
an inn at which Shakspeare used to stop in his 


pedestrian excursions being threatened with demo- | 


lition. Itis the ‘‘ Ship,’’ at Green Underwood, 
Bucks ; and the writer states, that the great poet 
used to quarter himself for a few nights at a time, 
when making his tedious journey from London to 


Stratford, and to study his inimitable characters in | 
the public kitchen. The building is very ancient | 


and of quaint construction ; and Mr. Knight, in his 
late tract on the life of Shakspeare, states that this 


ylace afforded him a character for his village con- | 
} } 


stable; and his play of the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ”’ owes its chief characteristics to the poet’s 
acquaintance with the locality.——Lanercost Ab- 
bey isin ruins. The roof fell in some days since, 
during a high wind, obliterating all the architectu- 
ral characters which have so long made it a place of 
pilgrimage.——The workmen, while repairing some 
wainscoting in the mansion of Mr. C. Bathurst, of 
Sydney Park, Gloucestershire, in removing one of 
the panels, fell upon a recess, in which they dis- 
covered an old table, on which were laid several 
books of the fifteenth century, a pile of manuscript 
sermons, many of which had been preached before 
crowned heads, a silver chalice, which appeared as 
though it had been burnt, and an old newspaper. 
The mansion was formerly in the possession of Sir 
John Wintour, a distinguished Catholic and 
Royalist in the time of Charles the First: so 
that in all probability, the documents were 
hidden there in the days of the revolution.—— 
M. Faye proposes to avoid the pendulum errors, 
by placing an astronomical clock under ground on 
the isothermal line, or the line of invariable tempe- 
rature, which for our latitudes is about twenty-five 
metres deep. The clock, moreover, is to be so en- 
closed as to cut off all communication between the 
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interior and surrounding air. Thus he conceives 
the two causes of pendulum error—namely, unstable 
‘temperature and varying atmospheric pressure— 
would disappear. With this insulated clock syn- 
chronous indicators in the observatory are to be 
connected, and to be moved by electro-magnetism. 
The Senatus Academicus of the University of 





Aberdeen recently conferred on the Rev. George | 


Tulloch, of the Belle Vue Academy, an alumnus and 
master of arts of the academy, the honorary degree 


of LL.D. This honour of graduate in laws is pecu- | 


liarly enhanced in the present case, as the rev. 
gentleman’s opinions on the questio vexata of 


ecclesiastical government in Scotland differ from | 





nine-tenths of the Senatus Academicus. Her 
Majesty has named his Royal Highness the Prince 


of Wales to be patron of the next Eisteddfod to | 


take place at Abergavenny, in the autumn of 1848, 
on which occasion his Royal Highness will give a 
prize of twenty-five guineas for ‘‘the best Critical 
Essay on the History of the Language and Litera- 
ture of Wales, from the time of Gruffydd ap Cynan 
(and Merlin) to that of Sir Gruffydd Llwyd (and 
Gwilym Ddi), accompanied with Specimens, both 
in the original and in a close (English or Latin) 
translation of the Poems most characteristic of 
| that period.”’ An Edinburgh paper gives some 
additional and corrected particulars regarding the 
posthumous works of Dr. Chalmers. These works 
have been left better prepared for press than is usual 
in such cases. They differ in substance and style 
from his previous productions; and the greater 
part of them are of a practical and devotional cha- 
racter, couched in the most familiar forms of ex- 
| pression, and divested of all formality of arrange- 
‘ment. The Hore Biblice Quotidiane consist 
of daily Scripture readings, commenced by Dr. 
Chalmers in October 1841, and continued till his 
decease, embracing a portion of Scripture ex- 
tending from ten to twenty verses, read daily, and 
a few brief paragraphs embodying the reflections it 
suggested, composed of his first and readiest thoughts 
upon the passage coming daily under review. These 
readings, beginning with Genesis, are carried down to 





| are Sabbath meditations, chiefly devotional, on two 
chapters of the Holy Scriptures, one in the Old 
Testament the other in the New, read each Sabbath 
—trains of meditative thought passing frequently 
into ejaculatory prayer, beginning with Genesis and 
continued in the Old Testament to the 2nd Book of 
Kings, embracing the whole of the New. A third 
work consists of Theological Institutes. 
pears that in 1841 Dr. Chalmers commenced re- 
writing and remoulding his Theological Lectures 
into the form of a complete and comprehensive 
Treatise on Systematic Divinity. To this work all 
his leisure time was given. None of his published 
writings received a larger, if so large a measure of 
care and thought in preparation. He looked for- 
ward to it himselfas, when completed, his largest and 
most matured contribution to the science of theo- 
logy; and it is stated that he has left it nearly as 
designed for public notice. Lectures on Butler’s 
Analogy are announced as a separate publication, 
not falling naturally into the Theological Insti- 
tutes. In this work much progress has not been 
made; but the Lectures are to be published as 
originally prepared and deliyered. To these works 
Mr. Constable proposes adding a volume of dis- 
courses illustrating the different stages of Dr. Chal- 
mers’s ministry, from his earliest compositions for 
the pulpit. It has been stated in the paragraphs to 
which we referred at the outset, that an autobio- 
graphy of Dr. Chalmers would accompany his 
posthumous works. This is, however, erroneous. 
Dr. Chalmers left no materials of an autobiogra- 
phical nature. The memoirs of his life are about to 
be prepared by his son-in-law, the Rev. W. Hanna ; 
and the trustees for his family have issued a request 
for copies of any letters from him of any importance 
and for all information relating to any period or in- 
cident of his life not likely otherwise to come to 
their knowledge, to be forwarded by persons pos- 
sessed of these to Dr. Hanna, at Church-hill, 
Morningside.——-Mr. Andrew Crosse, of Broom- 

| field, has recently enrolled a patent for improve- 

| ments in treating fermentable and other liquids, so 


the end of Jeremiah. The Hore Biblice Sabbatice | 


It ap- | 


| as to cause impurities or matters to be extracted or 
| precipitated. The means proposed are electric cur- 
rents (generated from zinc or iron in water, in 
porous cylinders) passing through wine, cider, beer, 
| &c.; through the first two during, but through 
| beer after, fermentation. Also through sea-water, 
after having been once distilled, to purify it. From 
the use of electric currents in fermentable liquids, 
the patentee says, much benefit may be derived ; 
and it is the application of electricity to ferment- 
able, fermented, and other liquids, for the purpose 
| of extracting and precipitating impurities and other 
matters that Mr. Crosse claims. The Education 
Committee of the Privy Council has written to 
several publishers of school-books in Edinburgh, re- 
| garding the prices at which large quantities of some 
of the more approved class-books can be supplied. 
Hitherto the committee has not interfered with the 
|manuals used in any of the seminaries receiving 
| grants; and the object of the present step may 
|either be to recommend a given series of text- 
| books, selected from the various manuals in cur- 
| rent use, or to supply gratuitously, or at a reduced 
| rate, the poorer schools with books of a suitable 
|kind. Considering the success of the Irish school- 
| books, and that their compilation and publishing 
| have from the first been carried on by Government, 
|it is surprising that books should have been sought 
| from the Scotch market. By the new report of the 
| Irish Education Commissioners, the revenue from 
|the sale of school-books was 6,129/. 16s. 4d. 
jwhile the free grants of books amounted to 
|3,142/. 16s. 10d. 


FREDERIC Sovurig. — This gentieman, whose 
death we announced as having taken place a few days 
since, was buried on the 28th ult. at the cemetery of 
Pére la Chaise, outside Paris. The concourse which 
followed the funeral was immense. Victor Hugo pro- 
nounced an eulogy upon the character of the deceased. 
Several other gentlemen spoke, and the crowd were 
about to disperse, when cries of ‘‘ Alexandre Dumas”’ 
were heard from divers voices. That gentleman had 
been recognised, and seeing him the crowd wished to 
| hear him speak. Thus called upon, Alexandre Damas 
;came forward to speak. His voice was, however, 
| choked by his sobs. He stopped—then made another 
attempt, but failing a second time, tore himself away 
from the proposed ovation, ‘‘ Dumas,” says the 
Journal des Débats, or rather Jules Janin, ‘‘ was not 
the least eloquent of those men who held the crowd in 
a state of rigid attention for two hours. 


—_~p>—. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Alison’s (A.) History of Europe during the French Revolu- 

| _ tion, new edit. Vol. X. 12mo. 6s. cl. 

Barrett’s (A. F.) Synopsis of Criticisms on the Old Testa- 
ment, Vol. II. Part II. royal 8vo. 14s. cl.—Ditto, Vol. II, 
royal 8vo. 28s. cl.—Bohn’s Antiquarian Library, Vol. II. 
** Mallet’s Northern Antiquities,’’ post 8vo, 5s. cl.—Ditto 
Standard Library, Vol. XXIV. ‘‘ Lamartine’s History of 
the Girondists,’’ Vol. II. post 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Bridge’s 
(Rev. C.) Scriptural Studies, Vol. II. 3rd edit. 18mo. 
1s. 6d. hf.-bd. 

Coquerrel’s (A.) Christianity; its Adaptation to the Mental 
Nature of Man; translated by Rev. D. Davison, M.A. post 
8vo. 12s. cl. 

Encyclopeedia of Pure Mathematics; from the ‘‘ Encyclo- 
peedia Metropolitana,’’ 4to. 1/. 11s. 6d. cl. 

Gaugain’s (Mrs.) Open Knit D’Oyley Book, No. I. sq. 
18mo,. 6d. sewed.—Guy’s Hospital Reports, second series, 
edited by G. H. Barlow, &c. Vol. V. 8vo. 7s. cl. 

Important Truths in Simple Verse, second thousand, 12mo, 
Is. 6d. cl. 

James’s (Horatio) Sermons on some of the Levitical Types, 
feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl_—James’s (G. P. R.) Works, Vol. 
XIV. ‘* Forest Days,”’ roy. 8vo. 8s. el. 

Knight’s Monthly Volume for all Readers, Vol. XXI. 
‘Popular Tumults illustrative of the Effects of Social 
Ignorance,’’ 18mo. Is. swd.; 1s. 6d. cl. 

Land (The) of Glory; translated from the German by Mr. 
W. Davenport, post 8vo. 3s. cl.—Law’s (Rey. J. T. 
Ecclesiastical Statutes at Large, arranged under separate 
heads, 5 vols, Svo. 3/. 3s. bds.—Light from the Sanctuary 
for ‘‘ The Cloudy and Dark Day,’ inscribed to Mourners, 
sq. 18mo. 2s. cl.—London (The) Theological Library, 
Vol. V. *‘ Lowth’s Lectures on the Sacred Poetry of the 
Hebrews, translated by G. Gregory,’’ post 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Nicolas’s (Sir H.) History of the Royal Navy, Vol. II. 8vo. 
l4s. cl. 

Plumptre’s (Helen) History of Joseph, 8th edit. 18mo. 
2s. 6d. cl.—Pritchard’s (W.) History of Carnarvon Castle 
and the Antiquities of Carnarvon, with a Guide for the 
Tourist to the surrounding Scenery, 12mo. Is, sewed. 

Raphael’s Prophetic Messenger Almanack for 1848, 12mo. 
2s. 6d. sewed. 

Sand’s (Madame Dudevant) Works, Vol. V. post 8vo. 
5s. 6d. cl.—Sharpe’s London Magazine, Vol. IV. roy. 8vo. 
4s. 6d. cl.—Soane’s (George, B.A.) New Curiosities of 
Literature and Book of the Months, 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 
cl,—Standard Novels, Vol, CIX, ‘* Agnes de Mansfeldt,”’ 
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by Grattan, 12mo, 5s. cl.—Sursum Corda: Aids to Pri- 
vate Devotion ; collected from the Writings of English 


Churchmen, by F. E. Paget, sq. 16mo. 5s. cl. 
Thirlwall’s (C.) History of Greece, Vol. IV. 8vo. 12s. cl. 











WIT AND WISDOM OF THE WEEK. 

LOVE OF THE BEAvTIFUL.—An American 
countryman, fresh from magnificent woods and rough 
clearings, was one day visiting the owner of a beauti- 
ful seat in Bookline, and, walking with him through 
a little grove, out of which all the underbush had been 
cleared, paths had been nicely cut and gravelled, and 
the rocks covered with woodbine, suddenly stopped, 
and admiring the beauty of the scene, lifted up his 
hands, and exclaimed, ‘‘ This I like; this is nature 
with her hair combed.’”’—American Paper. 


GEORGE SAND.—The married name of George | 
Sand is Madame Dudevant—her maiden name is | 
Royal blood flows in her veins ; for | 


Aurore Dupin. 
her grandfather, by the mother’s side, was the cele- 
brated Marechal Saxe, the son of Augustus II. of 
Poland. Her father, M. Dupin, was a soldier, one 
of the aides-de-camp of Marshal Murat, and died on 
the field of battle, leaving his child Aurore an orphan 
at an early age. She inherited a considerable for- 
tune. At the age of seventeen, Aurore Dupin was 


by her friends provided with a husband, and handed | 


over to a M. Dudevant, with whom a mariage de 
convenance, as it is commonly called in France, was 
concluded. Eight years did this pair live together, 
during which time Madame Dudevant became the 
mother of two children. Aurore Dupin was young 


and beautiful; M.Dudevant was old and ill-favoured. | 


During some part of his life he had been a soldier, 
and like all old soldiers he enforced strict discipline 
in his household. Servants, dogs, and _ horses 
trembled at the sound of his voice. He was dull and 


prosy, emotionless but impatient of contradiction, fond | 


of money and personal comfort, and ignorant without 
sympathy for his kind ; though just, according to the 


letter of the law, he was arbitrary and tyrannic as | 


a despot. She revolted and quitted her married 
home in the year 1830, leaving everything behind 


but her children, whom M. Dudevant would not | 
allow her to take with her unless on condition of | 


surrendering to him almost her whole fortune, some 
five hundred thousand francs. To preserve her inde- 
pendence and her children, she gave up this money 
to him. She went straight to Paris, there to com- 


mence writing for her own and her children’s bread, | 


under the assumed name of George Sand. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


INTEREST SOCIETY, 


r / YHE 
(Provisionally Registered.) 


In Shares of 25/.; deposit 2s. 6d. per share. 


The Legal Profession has the command of two of the most | 


profitable branches of business, for the conduct of which 
the combined wealth of an influential Company is requisite 
—namely, Life Assurance and the Purchase of Rever- 
sionary Interests. 


The Profession has secured to itself the profits of As- | 


surance by the establishment of Legal Offices, which have 
been attended with eminent success. 

But it is remarkable that, while boasting of many Life 
Assurance Offices, and one Fire Office, the Legal Profession 
has not yet sought to avail itself of the still larger source of 


profit arising from the purchase of Reversions and Policies 


of Assurance. 


Arrangements are made for immediately supplying this 
deficiency, by the establishment of a LAW REVER- 
SIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, based upon similar 
principles of advantage to the Profession to those which 
have secured such singular success to the SOLICITORS’ 
ASSURANCE OFFICE. 

The Law Reversionary INTEREST Society proposes 
to adopt all the improvements in the conduct of its business 
which the experience of late years has suggested. 

The services of F. G. P. Ne1son, Esq. F.S.A. have been 
secured as Consulting Actuary. 


It offers peculiar advantages. 


First. To the Shareholders, it proposes that the calls shall 
not exceed 1/. per share at one time, and at intervals of not 
less than four months: that interest, after the rate of 4/. per 
cent. per annum, be paid upon the capital advanced from 
the time of payment; and that, in addition to this, the 
profits shall be divided from time to time in the form, of 
bonuses. Reversionary Interests differ from all other invest- 
ments in this, that there is no risk—the capital is secured— 
the profits can be calculated with accuracy, and the capital 
can only be called for as it is wanted to be profitably em- 
ployed. 

Although it is not considered advisable to confine the 
Shareholders to the Legal Profession, the preference in the 
allotment will be first given to Solicitors. 

The Deposits will be applied towards the expenses of the 
establishment, in order that, if possible, all the capital sub- 
scribed may be invested, 

Second, To the Profession it is proposed to offer the ad- 


LAW REVERSIONARY) 


THE CRITIC. 


vantages of a fair commission on all business they bring to 
the office. 

Third. To the Public it will offer the advantages of fair 
prices for Reversionary Interests and Policies, with an option 
of converting Reversionary Interests into present Income, | 
so as to make provision for immediate wants, or otherwise to | 
facilitate family arrangements. : 
| Itis proposed that the ultimate capital shall be One Mil- | 

lion ; but as it can be converted only by degrees, as Rever- 

sions, &c. offer, the business will commence as soon as a 
sufficient fund is subscribed wherewith to enter into nego- 
tiations for the purchase of reversions. 

The Directors will be chosen from among the Share- 
| holders, and the Trustees by the Directors, before the first 

call is paid. 
' 


| 





Applications for Shares, in the form below, to be addressed 
to ** The Secretary of the Law Reversionary INTEREST 
Society,” 29, Essex-street, Strand, London. 
} Hersert Cox, Secretary. 
FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the Secretary of the Law Reversionary Interest Society. 
Sir,—Be pleased to allot me Shares 
| of 25/. each in this Society, and I undertake to pay the De- 
posit of 2s. 6d. per Share thereon, and the Calls not exceed- 
ing 1/. per Share at one time, nor at less intervals than four 
months. 


Name.... sequen 
AGATE oc cccccccccnce 
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NS ASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE— 
KR Dr. DE LA MOTTE’S NUTRITIVE, HEALTH- | 
RESTORING, AROMATIC CHOCOLATE, prepared from 
| the Nuts of the Sassafras Tree, and Sold by the Patentee, 
12, Southampton-street, Strand, London. 

This Chocolate contains the peculiar virtues of the Sassa- 
fras Root, which has been long held in great estimation for 
its purifying and alterative properties. The aromatic quality 

which is very grateful to the stomach) most invalids require 

for breakfast and evening repast, to promote digestion and 
to a deficiency of this property in the customary breakfast 
and supper, may in a great measure be attributed the fre- 
quency of cases of indigestion generally termed bilious. It 
has been found highly beneficial in correcting the state of 
| the digestive organs, &c. from whence arise many diseases, 
such as eruptions of the skin, gout, rheumatism, and scrofula. 
In cases of debility of the stomach, and a sluggish state of 
the liver and intestines, occasioning flatulence, costivene:s, 
&c. and in spasmodic asthma, it is much recommended. 





| BINYON’S ELASTIC CHEST EXPANDER. 
TOOPING of the SHOULDERS and 
CONTRACTION of the CHEST are entirely pre- 
vented, and gently and effectually removed in Youth, and 
Ladies and Gentlemen, by the occasional use of the IM- 
PROVED ELASTIC CHEST EXPANDER, which is light, 
simple, easily applied, either above or beneath 
the dress, and worn without any uncomfortable 
constraint or impediment to exercise. To Young | 
Persons especially it is highly beneficial, im- 
mediately producing an evident IMPROVE- 
MENT inthe FIGURE, and tending greatly to 
prevent the incursion of PULMONARY DIS- 
EASES; whilst to the Invalid, and those much 
engaged in sedentary pursuits, such as Reading 
or Studying, Working, Drawing, or Music, it 
‘ Sis found to be invaluable, as it expands the 
Chest, and affords a great support to the Back. It is made 
in Silk, and can be forwarded, per post, by Mr. ALFRED 
BINYON, Sole Manufacturer and Proprietor, No. 40, TA- 
vistock-street, Covent-garden, London; or full particulars, 
| with Prices and Mode of Measurement, &c. on receipt of a 
| postage-stamp, 
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N ARRIAGE.—One-half of the World are | 
ee desolately single, and the other, supposing them 
married, questionably contented. Diffidence, or a sense of 
right, determine the former, and miscalculated hopes embit- 
ter the latter. The solitary one may shield himself under 
the plea of caution and worldly prudence, and the indissoluble 
regret uncompromising hurry ; but the truth lies deeper. 
Physical incapacity, and broken health, are the great hin- 
drances to domestic happiness and social content. The 
dowry should not be the only settlement. Honour and jus- 
tice demand that health should form an item in the compact ; 
it alone dignifies the alliance. Blighted hopes or neglect 
wound more sorely than poverty or misfortune. Reader, if 
these surmises concern you, procure Dr. CULVERWELL’S 
little MEMOIRS ‘On Single and Married Life,’’ pub- 
| lished in 2 vols. 1s. each (by post, in stamps, is. 6d. each). 
Let no imaginatively refined or prudish feeling deter you, by | 
their titles, nor be hindered by misinterpretation of their | 
supposed contents from obtaining them. ‘They are not in- 
tended, certainly, for mere idle curiosity, but for the closet- 
perusal of those more deeply interested, to whom they are 
offered as antagonistic to the empyrical trash put forth on 
the above subjects, by unqualified authors, which, a'one or 
together, are a disgrace tothe age. Furthermore, two other | 
| little publications claim your attention (same price, 1s. each, | 
by post, Is. 6d.) called ‘“‘ What to Eat, Drink, and Avoid,” | 
and ‘‘ How to be Happy.” They are not merely pamphlets, | 
but equal in quantity to a library volume; nor are they the | 
mere ephemeral scribblings of the hour, but the study of the | 














| author’s life, who owes his present existence, health, and | 
position to the observance of the maxims he would inculeate 
| —to do unto others as he would be done unto—to live after 
Nature’s laws—and to keep always on the “sunny side of 
| the way.’? The above works may be had of Sherwood, 23, 
| Paternoster-row; Carvalho, 147, Fleet-street; Mann, 39, 


| Cornhill; Nalson, 457, West Strand ; or direct (by post or | 
| otherwise) from the author (who may be conferred with per- 
| sonally, mornings and evenings), 10, Argyll-place, Regent- 
| street, and all booksellers, 
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M ETROPOLITAN SEWAGE MANURE 

COMPANY, Incorporated by 9 and 10 Victoria, 
7, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 

Capital, by Act of Incorporation, 150,000/, in 7,500 shares 
of 20/. each. 
Additional Capital, by amended Act, 20,0002. 
Deposit, 1/. per Share. 

This Company has been incorporated by the Legislature to 
convey the contents of the London Sewers into the country 
in a liquid form, by the same sort of machinery by which 
water is caried into London, and to distribute it over fields 
and gardens at a very trifling cost, indefinitely increasing 
the fertility of the soil. 

The plan has been already tried, and its advantages 
proved, on a farm of 300 acres near Glasgow. At Edin- 
burgh the application of sewage water has raised the value 
of land from 2s. 6d. an acre to 15/, and 20/, and at Mans- 
field from 4s. 6d. to 11/. 4s. 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons on the 
Company’s Bill “‘ urge the importance of the project,’’ and 
declare their opinion ‘‘ that only through the agency of a 
Company’’ can the objects contemplated ‘‘ be combined and 
applied to the important purposes of CLEANSING OUR 


| SOWNS, PURIFYING OUR Rivers, and ENRICHINGOUR 


TOIL.’’ Again, the Report of Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests pronounces ‘‘ the principle 
involved’”’ to be ‘* NATIONAL.”’ 

The establishment of this Company may therefore be re- 
garded as the commencement of a system fraught with great 
national benefits, contemplating not only profit upon in- 


| vested capital, but increased comfort and improved health to 


the inhabitants of towns, and inestimable advantages to the 
agriculture of the United Kingdom. 

The operations of the Company will commence at Stanley 
Bridge, so as to afford an early supply of sewage to the im- 
portant gardening districts of Fulham and its vicinity, and 
thus to secure to the Shareholders a speedy return upon their 
investments, before the whole of the subscribed capital is 
called for. 


The most careful calculation that has been made, exhibits 
a profit of from 15 to 20 per cent; this calculation was 
based upon the estimated supply of sewage to 39,000 acres, 
but since that time farmers, market-gardeners, and land- 
owners cultivating about 63,000 acres of land have, by peti- 
tion to Parliament, expressed their anxiety to take a supply 


| of Sewage Manure from the Company. 


The Directors having obtained their amended Act, giving 
enlarged powers and facilities, and authorising the issue of 
additional shares, purpose immediately to carry out the im- 
portant objects for which this Company was incorporated, 
and are now ready to receive applications for the unallotted 
Shares. 

The Company being Incorporated by Act of Parliament, 
the liability of the Shareholders is limited to the amount of 
their shares, and the Act of Incorporation requires that at 
least three months shall elapse between the calls, and that 
no call shall exceed 2/. 10s. per share. 

The Directors, under the authority of their amended Act, 
will allow Interest at the rate of four per cent. per annum, 
upon all Deposits and Calls from the day of payment until 
the Company’s Works are in operation; and five per cent, 
per annum on all sums paid in advance of calls. 

A. GREIG, Secretary. 
Offices, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
FORM OF APPLICAT!ON FOR 
To the Directors of the Metropolitan Sewage Manure 
Company. 

Gentlemen,—I hereby request you to allot me 
Shares, of 20/. each, in the above Company, and I unde»take 
to accept the same, or any less number that may be allotted 
to me, to pay the deposit of 1/. per Share thereon, and to 
execute the necessary deeds when required. 


SHARES. 








THE GREATEST CURES OF ANY MEDICINE 


THE GLOBE. 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 
A Cure of a Desperate Scorbutic Eruption of long standing. 
Extract of a Letter, dated Wolverhampton, the 10th of 
February, 1847, confirmed by Mr. Simpson, Stationer. 


IN 


Sir,—Having been wonderfully restored from a state of 
great suffering, illness, and debility, by the use of your Pills 
and Ointment, I think it right, for the sake of others, to 
make my case known to you. For the last two years I was 
afflicted with violent Scorbutic Eruption, which completely 
covered my chest, and otber parts of my body, causing such 
violent pain, that I can in truth say, that for months I was 
not able to get sleep for more than a very short time toge- 
ther. 
also to those in Birmingham, without getting the 
lief; at last I was recommended, by Mr. Thomas Simpson, 
Stationer, Market-place, to try your Pills and Ointment, 
which I did, and I am happy to say that I may consider 





| myself as thoroughly cured: 1 can now sleep all the night 


through, and the pains in my back and limbs have entirely 
left me Signed) RICHARD HAVELL. 

To Professor Holloway. 

Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar), 
London; and by all respectable Vendors of Patent Medi. 
cines throughout the Civilized World, in Pots and Boxes, 
ls. 14d. 28. 9d., 48. 6d., 11s., 22s. and 33s, each. 


228. 


There is a very considerable saving in taking the larger 
sizes, 
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Just published, foolscap 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


— SHADOW of the PYRAMID; 
Seriés of Sonnets. 

By ROBERT FERGUSON, 

William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 


al 


PRACTICAL REPORTS. 
Just published, 


YOX’S CRIMINAL LAW CASES in 

BANCO, before all the Judges, at the Central Crimi- 
nal Court, on the Circuits, and in Ireland. Part VIII. 
price 5s. Parts I. to VIII. price 5s. each, may still be had. 

BITTLESTON and WISE’S NEW PRAC- 
TICE CASES in all the Courts of Common Law, and with 
a selection of those at Nisi Prius, and comprising Cases on 
Evidence and Stamps. Vol. II. Parts I. and II. price 5s. 
each, continued regularly at the close of each Term. 

BITTLESTON and’ WISE’S NEW_MAGIS 
TRATES’ CASES. Part VII. price 5s. continued regularly. | 
Parts I. to VII. may still be had, price 5s. each. | 

REAL PROPERTY and CONVEYANCING | 
CASES. Part X. price 5s. continued regularly. Parts I. to | 
X. may still be had, price 5s. each. 

Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, and of all 

Booksellers. 








PRACTICA], BOOKS AND FORMS. 
Now ready, 

HE PRACTICE of SALES of REAL 

PROPERTY, with a copious collection of Precedents. 

By WILLIAM HUGHES, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. Vol. I. 

price 10s. 6d. boards; 12s. 6d. bound; and 14s, 6d. inter- 

leaved. (Vol. Il. completing the work, will be published 
in the course of a month.) 

The PRACTICE of SUMMARY CONVIC- 
TIONS, with the Forms, and a copious Index. By T. W. 
Saunpers, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. Price 5s. 6d. boards ; 
7s. bound; and 8s. 6d. interleaved. 

The FIFTH EDITION of the PRACTICE of | 
REGISTRATION and of ELECTIONS, comprising the | 
Statutes and Cases decided to this Time, Notes, and a co- 
pious Index, and Instructions for Agents and Returning 
Officers. By Epwarp W. Cox, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 
Price 8s. boards ; 9s. 6d. bound; and 10s. 6d. interleaved. 

A TABLE of the ABBREVIATIONS by which | 
the Reports are usually cited, with a Chronological Table of | 
the Reports. Ona Sheet, for office use, price Is.; or on | 
pasteboard, price Is. 6d. | 

The SECOND EDITION of the JOINT STOCK 
COMPANIES ACTS, with Cases, Notes, Introduction, and | 
copious Index. By W1LL1AM Paterson, Esq. Barrister- | 
at-Law, Price 5s. boards; 6s. 6d. half-calf; and 7s. 6d. | 
interleaved. | 

The REAL PROPERTY STATUTES of the 
SESSION of 1845, with Intteduction, Notes, and Index. 
By C. S. ALLNuTT, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. Price 3s. boards: 
4s. 6d. half-calf; 5s. 6d. interleaved. 

The NEW ORDERS IN CHANCERY, with 
Notes and Index. By C, S. AttnuttT, Esq. Barrister-at- 
Law. Price 3s. boards. 

The LAW DIGEST; being a complete Index to 
all the Law decided and enacted, enabling the Practitioner to | 
find in a moment the latest law on a any subject. Pub- 
lished half-yearly. Parts I. and II. completing Vol. I. 
price 12s. or 16s. in half-calf. Part III. commencing Vol. II. 
price 6s. in wrapper, or 6s. 6d. boards. (Part IV. isin the | 
press. 

PRACTICAL FORMS for OFFICE USE; a 
complete Series in Common Law, Conveyancing, Miscel- | 
lancous, Magistrates, and Parochial Law, of which a detailed | 
list will be forwarded to any applicant. 

ASOLICITOR’S PARTNERSHIP ACCOUNT- 
BOOK, on a new and original plan. | 

In the press and to be published shortly, 

The CONSOLIDATION ACTS, now completed, 
Nine in number, and which, as incorporated in all Private 
Acts, will require continual reference. With Notes of the 
Cases already decided, and a copious Index. By Epwarp | 
Cox, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 

The SECOND VOLUME of HUGHES’S PRAC.- | 
TICE of SALES of. REAL PROPERTY, containing the | 
precedents and completing the work. | 


| 
The THIRD EDITION-of the LAW and PRAC- 





TICE of INSOLVENCY under the Statute of last Session, | 
with the Cases, brought down to the present Time. By 
WILLIAM PATERSON, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. Price 8s. 6d, 
boards ; 10s. bound; 11s. interleaved. 

Part IV. of ‘ITHE LAW DIGEST, comprising | 
all the Cases Reported and Statutes Enacted between the 
ist of January and the Ist of July last. 

The LAW TIMES ALMANAC for 1848, on a 
large sheet for office use, comprising complete Time Tables 
in all the Courts, and every other information required for 
ready reference in the office. 

Published at the Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, 
Strand, and may be had by order direct, or through any 
bookseller in the country. 

N.B. Fora list of the Books and Forms relating to the 
County Courts sce another advertisement, or it will be for- 
warded by post to any applicant, 


| Just published, 16th thousand (in a sealed envelope), with 


| thecaries’ Hall, London, &c. &c. 


| the engravings and explanations which accompany it present 


| Strange, 21, Paternoster-row; Hannay, 63, Oxford-street ; 


| Sowler, 4, St. Ann’s-square, Manchester; G. Phillip, South 
| Castle-street, Liverpool; W. and H. Robinson, Booksellers, 
| Edinburgh; Campbell, 136, Argyll-street, Glasgow; and 


authors from the host of medical writers and medicine ven- 


| and it@,perusal breathes consolation and hope to the mind 


HOGARTH’S WORKS, 


ENGRAVED ON STEEL BY THE FIRST ARTISTS OF THE DAY. 


Each Part will contain Four highly-finished Steel Engravings with descriptive Letter-press, pointing out their beauties, 


and a Comment on their moral tendency; with Anccdotes of the Author and his Works, 
By the Rev. J- TRUSLER. 
New Edition, Part I. demy 4to. price 1s., on India Paper 2s. 


The Work will be continued on the Ist and 15th of every month, and will he completed in about Thirty Parts. 
To be had of all Booksellers, and of the Publishers. 
Country Booksellers can be supplied with Part I. (on sale) by forwarding their addresses to the Publishers. 
*,* AGENTS WANTED FOR THE COUNTRY. 
London: E. T. Brain and Co. 88, Fleet-street. Edinburgh: J. Menzies. Dublin: J. M‘Glashan. 





In four elegant volumes, price, 3s. 6d. each, 


SPRING, SUMMER, AUTUMN, WINTER, 


By the late ROBERT MUDIE, Esq. each with Frontispiece and Vignette Title, printed in Oil Colours. 
By the same Author, each price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


x ‘ Y Ty of, a) 
THE HEAVENS, THE EARTH, THE AIR, THE SEA. 
‘© First among popular works of merit on Physical Geography, I would call your attention to four small volumes, enti- 
tled ‘ The Heavens,’ ‘ The Air,’ ‘ The Earth,’ and ‘ The Sea,’ by the late Mr. Robert Mudie. This work, though evidently 
written for the young, may be studied with great advantage by men of riper years. The abundance of facts it exposes, and 
the general considerations which are drawn from them, display a great acquaintance with the subject, and a mind of no 
ordinary stamp.’’—From Lord Colchester’s Address to the Royal Geographical Society, May 25th, 1846. 
Sixth Thousand, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
A) a] r ‘ 1p a 
CELESTIAL SCENERY; 
OR, THE PLANETARY SYTEM DISPLAYED. 
By T. DICK, LL.D. Author of ‘‘ The Christian Philosopher,’’ &c. Illustrated with upwards of One Hundred Engravings. 
‘* An admirable book to put into the hands of youth and general readers.’’—Literary Gazette. 
** A most enticing book.’’—Patriot. 
‘Third Thousand, by the same Author, 10s. 6d. cloth, 
a] \ 
THE SIDEREAL HEAVENS, 
And other Subjects connected with Astronomy. With numerous Engravings, * 


** Another of those delightful books of Dr. Dick.’’—Nautical Magazine. 
** Amass of information to be found in no other connected volume.’’—Manchester Times. 
Ward and Co, Paternoster-row. 





THE COUNTY COURTS, 
The following, required in the County Courts, are published 
at the Law Times Office. 

LL the BOOKS and FORMS prescribed 

by the RULES of PRACTICE. Upwards of SIXTY 

SPECIAL FORMS requisite for Clerks, Bailiffs, and Prac- 

| titioners, prepared by Counsel. A List of these, with their 
prices, forwarded, post paid, to any applicant. 

The Third Edition of the COUNTY COURTS 
ACT, with Introduction, Notes, Index, Forms, &c. By 
Wm. Paterson, Esq. Barrister-ateLaw. Price 6s. 6d, 
boards; 8s. 6d. bound; and Qs. 6d. interleaved. 


twenty-five coloured engravings, price 2s. 6d. or post paid, 
to any address, for 3s, 6d. in postage stamps, or post- 
office order, . 

MEDICAL TREATISE, entitled “SELF- 
£ PRESERVATION,”’ on the SECRET INFIRMI- 
TIES and DISORDERS of YOUTH and MATURITY. 
Illustrated with Twenty-five Coloured Plates, on the Ana- 
tomy and Physiology of the Organs. With practical ob- 
servations on the Treatment of Nervous Debility, Local ahd | 
Constitutional Weakness, and other Diseases. 


By SAMUEL LAMERT, Consulting Surgeon.” - -- 
9, Bedford-street, Bedford-square, London; Matriculated | The PRACTICAL POCKET SCHEDULE of 


: A ta EES iginal and convenient plan. By CHaRLes 
Member of the University of Edinburgh, Honorary Member | tamale’ writen.” Clerk of the Wisbeach Pi tb Court 
of the London Hospital Medical Society, Licentiate of Apo- | Prtaa'ks” hae a circuit binding, for the pocket. y 

A TABLE of FEES, in Totals and in Detail, for 
suspension in Courts and Offices. By one of the County 
Clerks. Ona large sheet, price 38.; on past-board, 4s.; on 
rollers and glazed, 6s. 

The COUNTY COURTS CHRONICLE, No. IV. 
for September, price 1s. or stamped, for post, 1s, 1d. con- 
taining the Cases reported, and every kind of information 
relating to the County Courts, To be continued on the first 

| of each succeeding month. 

The Third Edition of the LAW and PRACTICE 
of INSOLVENCY, and the County Courts, under the 
Statute of last Session; with all the Cases decided to the 
present Time, the Forms, Rules, and Orders, &c. By Wm. 
Paterson, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. Price 8s. 6d. boards; 
10s. bound; and 11s, interleaved. 

The FORMS required in the PRACTICE of IN- 
SOLVENCY in the COUNTY COURTS. In quires. 

A COUNTY COURT CAUSE-BOOK, for the 
use of Practitioners, shewing at a glance the state of cach 
cause. In two sizes, at 20s, and 30s. ; the latter containing 
a double number of leaves. 

In the press, 

The COUNTY COURTS LAW LIST for 1848; 
to contain all the Parishes in each County, with their Dis- 
tances from the Court Town, and the names of all the 
Officers, and the Roll of Attorneys practising in the Courts : 
Tables of Fees, &c, and every other information requisite for 
the Officers, Practitioners, and Suitors in the County Courts. 

N.B.—As this is in urgent demand, and the labour of pre- 
paration enormous, it will be published in parts, as it is 
printed. Immediate orders should be given that the publisher 
may regulate the impression, and prevent disappointment. 

*,* Allor any of the above Publications may be had either 
directly by order from the Office, or through any Bookseller 
in the Country. 

County Courts Curonicie Office, 29, Essex-street, 

Strand. 


“This is decidedly the most scientific and yet most in- | 
telligible work of the kind we have ever yet perused ; and 


a moral and highly instructive lesson, by delineating the 
evil effects of youthful folly and excess. The subject is alto- 
gether treated in a very superior. manner, and the author 
being a legally qualified medical man, we recommend his 
work to public notice with the utmost confidence.’’—Rail- 
way Beil, 

Published by the Author, and may be had at his residence ; | 
also from Messrs. Kent and Richards, 52, Paternoster-row, 
and Hannay and Co. 63, Oxford-street ; or will be sent post- 
paid, direct from the Author’s residence, in a sealed enveée | 
lope by enclosing 3s. 6d. in postage-stamps. 

Just published (the 30th thousand) illustrated with numerons 
anatomical engravings, and in a sealed envelope, price 2s. | 
and sent free for 2s. 6d. in postage stamps, 
A MEDICAL TREATISE, entitled “MAN- 

L HOOD,”’ addressed to those suffering from Nervous 

Debility or Mental Irritation ; with observations on Mar- 

riage and the treatment of those diseases resulting from | 

excess, climate, or too close application to study, with ex- 

planatory cases, &c. 

By J. L. CURTIS and CO. Consulting Surgeons, 7, Frith- 
street, Soho-square, London. 


To be had of the Authors, at their residence; also, 


Mann, 39, Cornhill, London; Guest, Birmingham; T. 


all Booksellers. 
REVIEWS OF THE WORK. 

‘* We feel no hesitation in saying that there is no member 
of society by whom the book will not be found useful, whether 
such person hold the relation of a parent, a preceptor, ora 
clergyman,.’’— Sun. 

** A perusal of this work will easily distinguish its talented | 
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dors whose pretensions to cure all diseases are daily so in- | 
decently thrust before the public. Its originality is apparent, | 


of the 
Hours of consultation from 10 till 2. 
contain the usual fee of 1/, 


it.’’—Naval and Military Gazette. 
Letters must 








